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Foreword 
By Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


The first number of the Bulletin of the English Department 
does not need any foreword by an administrator. My duty is to 
welcome this addition to the learned contributions of members 
ofthe University. I am confident that the standard which 
one expects of our Department of English will be fully main- 
tained and the first number with its interpretative and critical 


articles enables us to anticipate this. 


I convey my best wishes to the members of the Department 


of English in their efforts to bring out this new periodical. 


Notes and Comments 


The Bulletin of the English Department 
із a new venture. It will be a quarterly 
publication and will seek to present the views 
and expositions ofthe teachers of the Depart- 
ment. ‘These will include lucid summaries 
of existing knowledge, interpretations of texts, 
Our students are of two 
By far the largest are concerned 


and criticism. 
categories. 
with the work of preparing for the M. A. 
examination; а smaller but not insignificant 
number, with various literary problems for 
the purpose of writing doctoral disserta- 
tions. What we shall publish in these pages 
is intended to provide guidance for all our 
advanced students. 


The undertaking will be justified and will 
and confidence of the 
succeed in maintaining a 


enjoy the support 
University if we 
standard of excellence which will benefit 
our readers and will infuse into them a desire 
for raising their own level as scholars. 

While the passing of examinations involves 
a good deal of well-directed study and 
thinking, whose value can hardly be minimised, 
we must not of a higher 
standard by which our worth is bound to be 
what is the contribution we have 
stock of knowledge 
after the equipment which our Alma Mater 
gave us, along with the hall-mark of a Degree ? 


lose awareness 


judged : 


‘made to the existing 


Our University does not leave us in any 
doubt about what our aim should be. The 
saying of Bacon, incorporated into 


THE ADVANGEMENT 


famous 
the University seal : 


2 . 


og 
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OF LEARNING, well defines the object set 
before us by the founders of Calcutta 
University, 


The object has been faithfully served by 
a large number of our University teachers. 
Hundreds of volumes published by the 
University bear witness to the fact. We 
refer to the famous motto by way of indicating 
what we should aim at on the eve of a new 
venture. 


Thus when we 


handle old material it 
may be possible to treat it froma new angle. 
There is a good deal of difficulty in trying to 
discover a new pattern or mode of interpre- 
tation. The field of English literature has 
been explored inch by inch by scholars all over 
the world. ‘The scope of saying anything 
fresh on the subject is, therefore, very much 
limited, and the risk inseparable from such 
an attempt is that we shall perpetrate all 
sorts of absurdities as a result of the endeavour. 
In the science laboratories of the world a 
thousand absurd experiments are being daily 
made. But they are never made an argument 
for challenging the value of experiment. 
It seems to us worth while to put our literary 
studies on the same level and try to make 
fresh assessments instead of being content 
with the old ones. If we do not succeed in 
which will 
receive general acceptance,» the attempt in 
any case will be fruitful: it wil provoke 
thought and teach us to gain mastery over 
masses of facts. 


producing theories of our own, 


Q 


By the section ‘Reading and Interpretation,’ 
which we shall try to include in every issue 
or as often as possible, we shall endeavour 
to — approaches to familiar subjects. 
Our point of view is that we react to the 
study of literature in various and independent 
ways and that it is always interesting to place 
on record our reactions. i 

Articles, written by teachers of English as 
well аз by advanced students, provided they 
meet our requirements, will be published іп 
our Bulletin. As our scale from the point of 
view of available space is narrow, it is 
desirable that the articles should be short 
lucidly written. We also welcome 
enquiries on questions of importance. We 
shall publish them and try to have them 
answered by competent scholars. | 


and 


We shall introduce new books to our 
readers. They will be in the form of brief 


notices. Occasionally, when a work is of 


outstanding value, we shall publish one full- 
Jength review instead. But whether the 
reviews are short or long, we shall seek to 
make them useful to our readers. 

Certain news items will also be occasionally 
published. They will draw attention to interest- 
ing problems or will divert the mind. The 
features will not provide a fixed pattern for 
the Bulletin. We should like to vary them 
from issue to issue, the flexibility being needed 
for the sake of adjustment to new material 
and to writers with something new of their 
own to say. 


Finally,-we shall always value fair criticism 
of our attempt. Without this, we shall not 
succeed in making improvement. What we 
do at the moment may not be greatly useful, 
but the Bulletin will remain as a forum in 
which the best minds of our country will be 
able to present their thoughts. 


One More Truth About Rossetti 
Dg. S. N. Ray 


I 

Into such a dubious legend Rossetti had 
grown during his last phase that "Theodore 
Watts found it necessary to tell “the truth" 
about him within a year of his death. The 
truth to be told about him at this date was 
of course about the alleged **fleshliness", and 
Watts’s definition of Rossetti’s view of life 
as “mysticism without asceticism” did fairly 
redeem Rossetti. But debunking was to begin 
anew in Ford Madox Hueffer’s Anctent Lights 
(1911) in which, banking on his apogaic 
kinship with the Pre-Raphaelites, he chose to 
paint Rossetti as "а man of as many 
irregularities as one could desire in one 
earthly existence", and in face of William 
Rossetti’s rejoinder had the cheek to leave 
*the reader to judge" between him and his 
for veracity. And the 
unkindest cut came with the centenary of 
Rossetti’s birth, when ‘modern’ lives and 
` “crisp”? reviews vied with one another to show 
Rossetti up as a “cad, a ‘“‘cadger’’ as a 
selfish and immoral wretch who killed his 
innocent and long-suffering wife with 
unkindness, It is doubtful whether Helen 
Rossetti Angeli’s finally documented defence 
of her uncle has convinced everyone, as it 
has convinced Masefield, that “Rossetti was 
a man of outstanding and compelling genius 
and personal charm." 

Even as a poet Rossetti has had to pay 
heavily for his selfimmurement. His poetry 
has been read in the dismallight of his after 
years and strangely misjudged. If only his 
= jeunesse had found a careful student, аз 


venerable uncle, 
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| Watts’s 


Swinburne’s found in M. Lafoucarde, Rossetti 
would have stood in a clearer light both as 
a man and as a poet. The present study 
hopes to demonstrate this in regard to one 
vital aspect ої Rossetti’s life and art. 


II 

Two things stood in the way of Rossetti’s 
being accepted as a poet in the Victorian 
tradition, even more than his Italian origin 
and his absorption in Dante. There was 
first his irreligion in the reign of religion 
established by “the New Kings", and then 
his neglect of Nature—a staple of Romanticism, 
and the modish highway to Nature’s God. 
Irrehgion might find forgiveness once in a 
way, as Omars or Fitzgerald’g did, but 
neglect of Nature was asin against the Holy 
Ghost! Poor Rossetti, on this last fatal 
count he was found guilty by one and ай. 

Bell Scott never found Rossetti taking 
any visible interest in any natural spectacle. 
disappointment at Rossetti’s in- 
difference to the beauty of the moonlit weir 
at Kelmscott sent him theorising on the 
distinction between a chamber росі and a 
vagabond poet. Hall Caine found Rossetti 
utterly untouched by the romantic beauty of 
the Vale of St. John. It remained to Benson 
to give the slick finality ofa О. Е. D. to the 
whole. А 

“To begin with, his life, with interludes 
practically ofa few months, except for the 
time he lived at Kelmscott, was spent in 
London, and then mostly in his own house. 
He rose late and worked during day-light....He 


disliked bodily activity, and even when he 
did walk, itis recorded that he often seemed 
to take no particular notice of the world 


around hig. His pleasure in the Kelmscott 
- landscape Seems largely to have heen built 
upon the fact that it contained so few 


disturbing elements." 


III 


Here, as elsewhere in Rossetti’s much 
misprised life, legend has got the better of 
history. Max  Beerbohm's cartoon—itself 
based on Ford Madox Brown's pen-and-ink 
of 1879, and Hall Caine's description of his 
first sight of Rossetti in 1881—of the portly 
middle-ager lolling on the sofa, feet up and 
head down, has supplanted the youth and 
man who could write about himself early and 
late : 

“I walk generally for nearly half the day." 
(1843) Again, “I have walked always from 
place to place. To-day I walked from 
Kenilworth to Stratford—twelve miles, І 
never feel in the least tired." (1853). 

And yet again, “I have been here about 
a week and rather more, and walking about 
eight to ten miles a day, which I have enjoyed 
very much." (1867) 

And these were not vague walks during 
which Rossetti noticed nothing : 

“Hedges are still beautiful here, plentifully 
enriched with honeysuckles and snapdragons 
and other flowers, and loaded with black- 
berries. Autumn gives the woods а monotony 
of tints, but hardly yet any decisive change." 

“The estate is extremely large, and 
includes every kind of natural beauty—indeed 
the view of the whole from an eminence 
overlooking it is perfectly surprising. The 
Isle of Wight is quite visible in the extreme 
distance on aclear day, having the aspect of 
a cloud—the Isle floating about a halo of 
light—tbe sea Р? 

Nor was Rossetti’s interest in Nature purely 


pictorial. He could delight in the earth and 
the processes of the seasons as exquisitely as 
Moriis did, though not perhaps as copiously : 

“It is impossible not to feel a different 
being when 
round опе," 

“Paradise” and ‘‘Divine”’ 
typical words for nature and weather at their 
acmic best, and they are recurrent in his 
letters. 


such а change is going on all 


are Rossetti's 


“The scenery here is simply paradise." 

“The place is a perfect paradise." 

“The weather is divine here and everything 
lovely." Indeed, in feeling thus of the earth 
and the seasons the drug-soaked introvert of 
the legend has forsworn himself ! 

Finally, when Rossetti chooses to describe 
an outdoor scene, he is unexcelled by Ruskin 
or any other man of his time : 

“The weather is generally splendid, though 
not so warm, atleast indoors. І Пе often on 
the rocks, which are lazy themselves, all grown 
with moss and herbage, not athletic as at 
Dover, and gaunt as at North Shields. Some- 
times through the summer mists the sea and 
sky are one; and if you half shut your eyes, 
as you of course do, there is no swearing as 
to the distant sail or boat or bird, while just 
under one’s feet the near boats stand together 
immovable as if their shadows clogged them 
and they would not come in after all, but 
loved to see the land. So one may lie and 
symbolise till one goes to sleep, and would 
be a symbol too perhaps.” 

These quotations from Rossetti’s letters 
stand for countless others in the same strain, 
and are in themselves enough to show how 
palpably false Benson’s account of the matter 
in his otherwise well-meaning study of Rossetti 
is, It remains to be added that in his youth 
Rossetti was away in the country for long 
spells, including three visits to the Continent. 
It is duiing a man's youth that he garners 
his finest sensory experiences which last him 
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through life, and are, in favourable circums- 
tances, developed and deepened with years. 
Opportunities for such deepening were also 
happily available to Rossetti during his stays 
at Penkill and Kelmscott,- and various other 
seaside and inland country places in England 
and Scotland—amounting to 
more. 


six years or 


IV 

Rossetti’s Painting and Poetry are inter. 
fused with this love of Nature. 

That Rossetti was not a landscape painter 
may easily be conceded. The only picture 
of his which approximates to a landscape is 
Water-Willow, painted at Kelmscott. But 
here also the figure of Mrs. Morris in the 
foreground divides the interest with the 
landscape behind. Fleurs de Marie and Spring, 
also painted at Kelmscott, were painted more 
for the flowers which a girl in the first is 
placing on a cabinet of inlaid wood, and the 
garden scene in the second in which a girl is 
cutting blossoms from a tree. Among his 
larger oils, The Blue Bower is a fiank assay 
in colours without any human motive These 
apart, it is difficult to think of any picture of 
Rossetti in which Nature is valued more, or 
even equally with, man. But Nature is never 
forgotten or ignored. 

In Rossetti’s early water-colours, which 
tend to be dramatic and crowded, the interest 
in Nature is necessarily slight. Yet in nearly 
every one of them there is a glimpse of 
Nature, such as the strip oflandscape showing 
through an open door in Dante Painting the 
Angel. Where this is absent, there are at 
least such natural adjuncts as flowers and 
foliage, either as decoration or symbol. Here 
and there, as in the tree in King Arihur's Tomb, 
the natural detail serves some exigency of 
design. 

In Rossetti's second phase, when he settled 
down to the painting of three-quarter length 
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female figures in oil, the loss of the dramatic 
interest was made good by a new intensity 
of the recorded moods, more competent 
drawing and interesting accessorieg Nature 
also contributed to the effect, but hot at first. 
In Beata Beatix, the Beloved, Monna Vana, 
Lilith, Sybilla Palmifera natural details are few 
or entirely absent. But they are abundant 
in the later canvases such as Venus Verticordia, 
both as part of the design and as symbol. 
In Dante’s Dream the roses and violets along 
the frieze typify the beauty and purity of 
Beatrice, and the scarlet poppies strewing the 
floor symbolize sleep and death, Even the 
rather incompetently executed Sea-Spell, the 
heavily mannered Astarte Syriaca and Mnemosyne, 
and the last completed La Pia are replete 
with natural details which can be rightly held 
to be better painted than the central figures 
themselves. "ГЬє densely-leaved tree and the 
blue summer sea in the distance in the first ; 
the dusky twihght between the red and goid 
sun and the rising moon, the star of Venus 
“tremulous with a pale violet light’’ in the 
second ; the encircling branches of the olive 
tree, the distant dark blue sea with ‘‘white 
and purplish clouds subdued with the quiet 
hues of a quiet sunset “‘typifying the dreamy 
present made strange by many memories," 
in Mnemosyne ; the perfect perspective of the 
Maremma marshes in La Pia, besides subtly 
supporting the recorded moods, would stand the 
strictest Pre-Raphaelite test of truth to nature. 

Rossetti’s subtle integration of nature 
with the revelation he sought forin womanly 
beauty is best seen in Day Dream, painted 
from Mrs. Morris at Kelmscott. “Rapt in 
some day dream she is sitting in the summer- 
silence made by the thronged boughs of the 
sycamore. The brown branches with their 
large and finely painted: leaves make an 
ample shade for her to rest and indulge in 
а reverie. From her hand drops the blossom 
she has plucked for fragrance; and looking 


à - 


' towards the deep skies, not deeper than her 
looks, she dreams." 

Nature, being so vital to Rossetti’s purpose, 
was never, painted perfunctorily by him. The 
care and e Aovment with which he is reported 
to have painted the natural details shows that 
he was not merely intent on symbolising. 
When he chose to paint Nature, he did so 
with loving care. | 


V 


Natural imagery is omnipresent in 
Rossetti’s poetry. The visionary element in 
his spiritual make up had its counterpart 
in a keen awareness of life’s beauty and 
reality, which was subtilized and appropriated 
to his emotional needs by his mystic imagina- 
tion. 

Rossetti is unlike. both Tennyson and 
Wordsworth in never being merely pictorial 
or wholly at peace with earth and heaven. 
He was too much engrossed with his feeling$, 
and too much of an artist to allow Nature 
to have her own way with him; and the 
essential duality of romance, 
Rossetti, as in the younger romantics, stood 
in the way of his losing himself in Pantheism. 
He could be pictorial of course, as in scores 
of passages such ав the following in the 
landscape-letter in verse which he wrote to 
Hunt from the Continent in 1849 : 

А constant keeping-past of shaken trees, 

And a bewildered glitter of loose road ; 

Banks of bright growth, with single blades atop 
Against the white sky..................... 

Iud nU eua: ves... And then at times 

Long reaches of green level, where one cow, 
Feeding among her fellows that feed on, 

Lifts her slow neck, and gazes for the sound. 

But he would snever give his imprimatur 
to such descriptive verse, and the Episile in 
question was only l posthumously published 
at the instance of his brother. The other 
extreme of Wordsworthianism is also 


unresolved in. 


scattered imagery, 


occasionally touched in a vague perception 
of the unity of man and Nature, without the 
Wordsworthian reaching up to the Wisdom 
and Spirit of the Universe. In Sybilla 
Palmifera sea and sky, equally with womanly 
beauty, can draw to one law “the allotted 
bondman of her palm and- wreath.” In Sea 
Limits Earth, Sea and Man are "ай in each." 
But these perceptions are fleeting. | 

The measure of Rossetti’s саге in the 
use Of natural imagery is found in the manner 
in which he shapes such imagery to the 
poetic types. In the lyrics 
sonnets the imagery accords perfectly with 
the emotions. Inthe dramatic poems Nature 
the background, but at the 
crisis of the human drama, acquires a power 
over human lives. Тһе ballads catch Nature 
only in brief glances, while, without acquiring 
any definiteness of contour, Nature offsets 
the unreality of the visionary poems, such as 
Love's Nocturn. 

It will be too long to illustrate these 
various uses of natural imagery. More to the 
point, and sufficient for the purposes of a 
polemic defence, will be the results of a 
tabulated study of Rossetti’s natural imagery, 


various and 


usually forms 


-presented in broad outlines. 


Bloomsbury-bred as Rossetti was, he was 
constantly alive to the 
seasons. 


processes of the 
He has interpreted the seasons in 
separate sonnets, and has showna rare power 
of sharing with others the bounty of the 
seasons in bis sonnets on Botticelli’s Spring 
and Giorgione’s Venetian Pastoral. As to 
and autumn 
contribute much less than summer and spring. 
Spring’s foot faltering on the debatable 
borders of the year, the fresh hourly wonder 
о'єг the summer land of light and cloud are 
among the countless fresh-minted images of 
Summer and Spring in Rossetti’s poetry. 

Of imagery relating to day and night 
Rossetti is assumed to have cared more for 


winter 
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the latter. While this is true in the sense 
that night imagery harmonises more with 
Rossetti’s dominant moods, as a matter of 
statistics, day imagery is more numerous in 
Rossetti’s poetry. Curiously again, fond as 
Rossetti was of subdued light, he could also 
revel in the high noon. Silent Noon has for 
its setting ‘һе sun-searched growths and the 
"visible silence of the noon-tide," and the 
pictures of the poet “triumphing with the 
sun," "glorying in sun's mid-height" bear 
the impress of actual experience. 

Wind, cloud, rain, and storm come again 
and again into Rossetti's poetry іп accordance 
with his emotional moods. Rossetti is less 
alive to the voice of the wind than to its effect 
on grass and trees and water. While moan 
and wailare about the only words describing 
its voice, its visible effect provides a rich 
harvest of images. Again, the indoor poet 
of the popular imagination revels in storm 
imagery, such as the great gales flinging the 
sea-mews clamouring on the grass, and sweep- 
ing the skies. Clouds scattering and amassing 
in the billowing skies; the Jong cloud, the 
long wood’s counterpart, shedding darkness 
above the labouring hill; the sunset clouds 
which, like a new height, seem piled to climb, 
appeal to the poet-painter’s eye, while rain 
imagery is throughout closely integrated with 
human situations as in The Portrait. 

Trees and forests, grass and creepers, 
flowers and fruits are also freely woven into 
the texture of Rossetti’s poetry. Trees 
standing like wands against ‘the fervid sky, 
trees storm-felled and  moss-grown, whose 
roots are hillocks where children play are 
drawn direct from nature. Their immemo- 


rial associations аге  feelingly stated in’ 
‘ancestral oaks, which having known the 
fathers will yet forget the children.” Wild 
flowers figure much more than garden flowers 
in Rossetti’s poetry, again perhags contrary 
to expectation. He refers again and again 
to twining hedge-flowers, golden kingcups, 
cow-parsley, hawthorn, flowering rush, cowslips 
in the fields, snowdrops, honeysuckles, corn- 
poppies, wood-spurge and  wood-flowers 
bashful-eyed. But roses and lilies are almost 
the only garden floweis which subserve his 
needs, 

Birds and animals come less frequently into 
Rossetti’s poetry. There is just one detailed 
picture of a deer in one of his sonnets, 
curiously in view of his interest in animals 
which made his Cheyne Walk garden some- 
thing of a menagerie. A bird is often a 
symbol of a mystery to him: it is mostly a 
bird and nothing more, like the mystic non- 
descript birds in his symbolic pictures, 

Water imagery is universally present in 
Rossetti’s poetry of all periods. Still waters 
and running, wan waters and bright, enter 
insensibly into his poetic moods, as in The 
Streams Secret and the Kelmscott lyrics, and 
as if from some exigency of his unquiet heart, 
sea imagery is frequent in his later poems. 
The infinite expanse of the sea seems to allure 
him out of himself, as does unrestricted 
spaciousness in landscapes, deep under deep 
unknown, height above unknown height, 
shadows and shoals that edge eternity. 

Where should one look for the chamber 
poet, eating his heart out in seclusion and 
straining merely and endlessly after perfection 
of form ? 


ТУ А 
a 
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Job,” “Oedipus, the King,” *Doctor Faustus," 

\ “King Lear,” “The Scarlet Letter," “Moby 
\Dick,” etc. Other topics discussed are tragedy, 
tragic form and tragedy and the modern 
world. Professor Sewall's condensed treat- 
ment never fails to illuminate the 'subject and 
nis observations are marked by their suggestive 
wer and appositeness. Professor Sewall’s 
le book bears evidence of an immersion 
he subject matter which is the fruit of 
pund study and reflection. He is deeply 
‘med with what Prof. Murray Krieger 
"the tragic vision," and his book 
рее provides an idea of what Һе 
„ез to be the substance of tragedy. 
understanding of the tragic vision, 
f his -statements contribute signi- 
‘The first of the series is that 
;er$ Christian there can be по tragedy. 
P ав , declares that tragedy “has put to 


Pa 











the test of action all the formulations, 
philosophical or religious, which man has 
shored up against his ruin." The third 


assertion points to the fact that the "Victorian 


period gave us no tragedy worth the name, 
the causes assigned for this being its special 
brand of optimism, its morality, and its 
increasing wealth and prosperity. The tragic 
vision is based upon a steady awareness of 
a flaw or defect in the scheme of things. 
Christianity does not recognize it asa threat 
with its dependence on Providence and divine 
grace. In our own time smug religious 
orthodoxy can be equated with a comfortable 
belief in science thatit can save and protect 
us. Thetwo attitudes are incompatible with 
tragedy and hence no outstanding tragedy 
belonged to the Victorian world nor to our 
own time. l 


gets into Ше good books of those he scorns, 
far less so when the scorn happens to be 
brilliant. Although  Pope's domain was 
literature, he found in satire the most effective 


medium for conveying his criticism of life. | 


He held that satire would miss its mark if 
| it failed to satisfy the highest ‘standard of art. 
What is great in his own satire is not so 
much malice as self-restraint. Professor 
Tillotson may be a little too ardent in his 
defence but his account nevertheless contains 
a trutb, which is not right or easy to ignore. 


(4) The Invisible Poet; Т. 8. Eliot. 


By Hugh Kenner. McDowell 
Obolensky. 


Mr. Kenner indicates his special line of 
approach in the following words: "Оріпіоп 
concerning the most influential man of letters 
of the twentieth century has not freed itself 
from a cloud of unknowing.’ Mr. Kenner 
regards Eliot as misunderstood and finds the 
explanation for the fact in the isolation 
imposed by the celebrity he has achieved and 
in the obtuseness of some critics and -inter- 
preters. His own mode of clarification is to 
study Eliot's poetry in the aspect of its verbal 
quality in preference to its meaning. For 
he holds that Eliot, like Tennyson and 
Swinburne before him, ‘deals in effects, not 
ideas,’ 

In the following passage Mr. Kenner 
elucidates his position; “the word.,.relates 
itself most immediately not to any object 
which it names, to the dictionary or to a 
system of discourse, but to the Voice which 
is the persisting reality, the entranced self. 
expanding elan vital of which each word isa 
momentary modulation, each word ‘communi- 
cating’, because it із not an atom of meaning 
but a renewed occasion for the Voice, before 
it is understood.” Mr. Kenner’s view із 
interesting but not easy to follow through the 


uy 


м 


variety of  closely-written’ argument and/ 
changing manner in which it is presented. | 
His chief contribution lies in suggesting Eliot's, 
indebtedness to F. H. Bradley both as critic 
and as poet. It was on Bradley that he wrote- 
a doctoral dissertation, studying his philosop/ | 
with care for a considerable time. 


| è 
5. The Third Voice : Modern Bril <; 
and American Verse Drama, | 


By Denis Donoghue. Princeton 
University Press. 
















м 


Mr. Donoghue’s work is care M 
mented. Не quotes authorities for А nly 
on ‘theatre poetry’, placing his reliar | А 
upon Kenneth Burke and Етапсіз Inne T 
and on Aristotelian ‘action’ for presenting 
standpoint. 

Mr. Donoghue's field of enquiry co 
the period from Yeatsto MacLeish. Elio 
is to be expected, is central to his inv, 
gation and accounts for nearly one thi 
the entire book. Others whom he 
include Auden, Fry and Pound. Mr Don 
digs up verse dramas buried in ob 
without much reason and carefully ex: = 
their technique of versification. This, s 
to disturb the balance and perspective об 
whole survey. No representative of the . 
Voice in this century seems worthy of серї 
approval, Eliot’s excursions into the ‘sphere 
of the poetic drama are, according tw Mr 
Donoghue, ‘essays in drama rather than 
drama itself" On the same question ` Mr 
Kenner’s views appear both subtler ‘and 
sounder. 


















6. The Vision of Tragedy. 


By Richard B, Sewall. | 
Yale University 







The book is in 160 pages, text and nois 
included. The field it seeks to cover isv 
ranging and ambitious; only a part of 
comprised by a discussion of “The E 
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‘Va The Business Of Criticism. 


By Helen Gardner. Oxford ( Claren- 
don Press ). 15s. 


} As a study of general critical principles, 
А e work will prove of great value. It is Miss 

ardner’s exposition of a critical attitude, 
sulatured by twenty-five years of teaching and 
“writing. The best part of her contribution 


, as a stimulating and original critic and thinker 


will be found in her lectures, ‘The Historical 
Sense, ‘The Sceptre and the Torch’, and 
, "Interpretation. With Dryden’s view regarding 


; the business of criticism she is completely in 


accord: ‘to observe those excellences which 
should delight a reasonable reader.’ This 
would make the critic’s role a search for 
excellence and its interpretation. The 


~Historical Approach will afford the necessary 


basis for the purpose, For literature should 
be studied in relation to a certain period of 
time and a certain social background. These 
factors impart an element to a work, which 
cannot be disregarded. But an outstanding 
writer must not be interpreted in terms of 
zeitgeist. A Shakespeare, for example, lives 
and is vital for us because he ‘transcends the 
spirit of the age. The critic’s task is to stress 
the special aspect of the vitality constituted 
by the writer’s original genius and vision. 
Miss Gardner'sstyle has lucidity and charm. 
It reinforces her arguments and makes them 
the more readily acceptable to the reader. 
(A full-length review will be published in 


- чо 7 
am 


(2) The Sovereign Flower. 
By С. Wilson Knight. Methuen. 50s. 


Professor Knight insists that his work as 
a Scholar is interpretation and not criticism, 
and indicates without attaining special 
clarity the distinction between the two modes : 
“Criticism brings its own ethical or aesthetic 
standards to the judgement of literature; 
interpretation goes to literature to discover 
standards for use elsewhere’. As critical 
views change with every valid interpretation, 
critical evaluation seems implicit in the 
process and a rigid distinction cannot, there- 
fore, be maintained. The present volume 
contains an excellent essay on ‘Ав Well’ in 
which the intricacies of EHelena-Bertram 
imbroglio are treated with great discernment. 
Professor Knight’s ubiquitous political philo- 
sophy seems a good deal to obscure and 
entangle his interpretation. Into his world- 
view he endeavours to fit the plays of 
Shakespeare, thereby injuring the role he 
so deliberately assumes. 
(3) Pope And Human Nature: 

i By Geoffrey Tillotson. Oxford. 25s. 


Professor Tillotson takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of Pope and defends him against 
the charge of malice. The fact,that he made 
enemies does not prove that his nature was 
waspish but that he had genius and achieved 
distinguished success, far outshining his rivals 
in the field by his brilliance. The explana- 
tion, in other words, is that a satirist never 


err aai i at e a 
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from the point of view, proposed in the above 
passage but the basic conception seems similar. 
Eliot is concerned with the outward manifes- 
tation for the moment but the roots seem 
to go deep down into the realization of the 
mystical truth which Apollonius describes. 

In section II the suspense, anxiety, and 
triviality of modern life are the theme against 
a background of royal splendour, along with 
a warning that there is disaster ahead. 

The Fire Sermon (section IIT) dwells on 
lust in а number of forms and ends with a 
reference to St Augustines Confessions, 
Buddha’s Fire Sermon supplies the title of 
the section. Eliot says in his notes ‘The 
collocation of these two representatives of 
eastern and western asceticism, as culmina- 
tion of this part of the poem, is not an 
accident’, The point here seems to be that 
.east and west may be divided in many 
ways but not on the question of lust, which 
they condemn with equal force. It is here 
that modern man seems to give the grea- 
test offence, barring the way to the higher 
wisdom, which he needs more than апу- 
thing in his present crisis. : 

Section IV. Death by Water seeks to 
give an idea about what the Waste Land 
requires for its recovery. The young Phoe- 
nician, a fortnight dead by drowning, makes 
a powerful impression upon the reader 
because the poet’s sympathy with his lot 
is conveyed by words of haunting melody. 
But the point of the section seems to be to 
suggest that water in the material form is 
not what is wanted. The parching, physical 
thirst may be quenched by it, a land's 
fruitfulness may also be restored by its 
means but the water in which a man is 
drowned: will have а variety of effects 
according to the use to which it is put. 
The spiritual element in which we have 
to be bathed has only one quality—to save 
and uplift. The section is thus intended 


as a comment upon an agent serving 
multifarious ends as distinguished from 
another serving a single one only. 
Waste Land it is the conflict of -many 
influences operating without unity of purpose, 


which has driven out the Peace, which 
comes from the One, from God, from 
religion or spiritual life. The flux into 


which we must plunge to recover is thu 
а spiritual force, a unifying agent. "Тіге- 
sias can see so welland so comprehensively 
because in him the division into the sexes 
even has been overcome so that no conflict 
disturbs his vision. It is this sense of ar 
achieved unity which belongs to the spiri- 
tual life, whose disappearance produces the 
Waste Land Situation. 


= 
What the Thunder said, section V, 
seems to owe a great deal to Vico. His 


views have been thus presented in an article 
by Samuel Beckett (‘Dante,,....Bruno, Vico 
s... Joyce) : ‘In the beginning was the 
thunder: the thunder set free Religion 
in its most -objective and  unphilosophic 

form-idolatrous animism: Religion produced 
Society, and the first social men were the 
cave dwellers, taking refuge from a passionate 
Nature’, 


Thunder, if the view is acceptable, has 
implanted religion in man, and Eliot chooses 
thunder as the most ancient and primitive 
symbol of religion to convey the instruction 
that man needs in his sore hour of 
trial He borrows Hindu ideas on the 
subject because they seem to accord best 
with the situation in our time. The idea 
of unity is the strongest single factor in the 
poem. Al men mentioned by name or 


1 


In the 


profession in the poem melt into one another, , 


allwomen similarly reach: an identity or one- 
ness, and unity in time is imposed by the 
thunder's voice reaching down to us across 
the centuries to teach us. This unity is 
suggested again and again and in the first 
section by the reference to ‘the ships at 
Mylae’, which has a further purpose of 
identifying all wars as one war. 


In a later paper I shall deal more elabo- 
rately with this conception of unity in Eliot. 
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THE WASTE LAND 


( By a CONTRIBUTOR ) 


Since the publication of the poem in 
1922, critics have tried almost without in- 
terruption to discover the intellectual frame- 
work in which the poem can be placed and 
the relationship of the parts to the whole 
logically established. The work of 
pretation has brought the .poem within the 
range of common understanding but certain 


inter- 


points have not still been fully cleared up 


by exegetes and itis on one or two of these 
that I propose to offer my suggestions. My 
point of view is that the emotive quality is 
more important in a poem than its intelle- 
ctual content and that we understand better 
by cultivating an emotional response than 
by hunting up references, as if we thought 
a work of imagination shared the characteri- 
atics of a scholarly performance. 

In the first section, ‘The Burial-of the 
Dead’, the reference to ‘this red rock’ seems 
to recall vividly the blood rites of primitive 
religion, With all its cruel practices, it 
provided arefuge to primitive communities, 
who were governed by fear. The ‘fear ina 
handful of dust’ is the magical ritual pressed 
into the service of this religion. The rock 
of Christianity alone can offer true shelter, 
and though not directly mentioned, it is 
forced into our consciousness as a contrast to 
the situation here contemplated. The im- 
plication of the passage seems to be that 
by giving up the solid foundation of life, 
which is Christianity, one exposes oneself to 
the danger of a relapse to barbarism. 

Oh keep that Dog far hence; 
that’s friend to men, 
OF with his nails he‘ll dig it up again ! 


- 
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Williamson has seen in the dog an allusion 
to Sirius or Anubis, guardian. of the dead. 
Other critics have also been learned in the 
discovery of parallela; A much simpler ex- 
planation will fit the facts, and will therefore, 
seem more reasonable. Eliot refers to Attis 
and Adonis in his notes, symbolizing the 
death and revival of plant life. The dog 18 
a symbol of the investigating, inquisitive 
Spirit of man, which repudiates the miracle 
ofthe renewal of life. It digs up the corpse, 
as it were, to examine how what is dead 
can serve as the basis of new life. The 
scepticism implied in the attitude is inimical 
to life's highest interests and is one of the 
causes of the Waste Land Situation. 

"The next section ‘Game of Chess’ does 
not contain reference to any game as the 
The occurrence 
end 


previous one does to ‘burial’. 
of this significant word towards the 
indicates the poet’s attitude to death and its 
relation to life. It may perhaps be suggested 
by the words of Apollonius of Tyana (quoted 
by Lawrence Durrell in his ‘Key to Modern 
Poetry’, p. 85) : | 

‘There is no death of anyone, but only 
in appearance, even as there is no birth of 
any, save only in seeming. The change from 
being to becoming seems to be birth, and 
the change from becoming to being seems to 
be death, butin reality no one isever born, 
nor does one ever die. It ig simply a being 
visible and then invisible...whole becomes 
parts and parts become whole in the one- 
ness of the all... And what other name can we 
give to it but primal being P 

The miracle of life is not exactly viewed 
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These with a thousand small 
deliberations 
Protract the profit of their chill 
delirium, 
Excite the membrane, wheg the 
sense has cooled, 
With pungent sauces, multiply variety 
_ In a wilderness of mirrors. 
The thoughts, which follow in an endles 
series, cannot be all set down. They are like 
‘spectacle of a cold and crowded place—they 
may be prolonged but their duration will do 
little more than bring forth a faint stirring 
of the flavour one knew when the senses 
ruled in their freshness—the artificial mode of 
reviving the senses is ineffective, and the 
process creates for us ‘a wilderness of mirrors’. 
One will be able to come nearer to the 
meaning of the expression by remembering 
the Latin word for a mirror, speculum. Is 
there some connexion between speculum and 
speculation, the mirror and the exercise of 
the intellect? Reflection 
an exact substitute for ‘mirror’, meaning as it 
does either the face-in the mirror or the work- 
ings of the mind. A wilderness of speculations 
will not offer a useful basis for the truth we 
wish to discover for our salvation. 
What will the spider do, 
Suspend its operations, will the 
weevil 
Delay ? E 
The wicked will not desist from their evil 
courses——the spider and the weevil wil! con: 
tinue the work of destruction. 
De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs, Gammel, 
whirled 
Beyond the circuit of the shuddering 
Bear 


e 


provides almost 


‘for civilization і 


In fractured atoms. Gull against the 
wind, in the windy straits 

Of Belle Isle, or running on the 

Horn, 

White feathers in the snow, the 

Gulf claims. 

Accidental death which gives no opportu- 
nity for a final prayer used to be dreaded in 
times past. Inthe world of to-day with the 
quest for adventures and new records, such 


deaths have become common. But when -- , 


men die, fragments of their body are all that 
survive. The good soul has immortality— 
those who fall below the standard perish. 
The fractured atoms of the human body are 
no more than the feathers of a’ gull, lying 
in the 
world, bearing witness to its death. Man's 
greatness as the highest creation is lost by his 
wilful neglect of his immortal part, and at 


death beasts, birds, and men alike suffer total 
extinction. 


And an old man driven by the 
Trades | 
То a sleepy corner. 

Tenants of the house; 

Thoughts of a dry brain in a 
dry season. 


So we return to the old man. The symbol 
dropped. He appears a 
true old man, resting in a corner, half asleep, 
an unobtrusive presence in a busy world 
whose course.is laid by the trade winds and 
not by “the wind which bloweth where i 
listeth’’. -(St. John 3.8.) і 

What the old man has said as spokesman 
of an old civilization is the thought of a brain 
made sterile by the lack of true vision. 


snow in some remote part of їБе---- 


vinced. If we are inclined to attach any 
value to the lesson, it is only in relation to 
а past and remembered situation, which in- 
volved passions, now grown cold and, there- 
fore, capable of rational treatment. History 
resorted to before experience (Gives to soon 
/Into weak hands) sets up a standard of 
values, puts іп our possession material which 
we do not have the strength of wisdom to 
use, and regard as of no value to us. А 
denial ofthe past, а refusal to profit by its 
lessons, will not be practised as a consistent 
attitude. And, if. for nothing else, the dread 
of being entirely cut off from its protective 
shelter will drive us to herd init, but fear 
and courage are as ineffective in guiding 
.-us.as the past had been-they cannot set us 
on the true path. The results of courage 
include good and evil, and even impudent 
crimes beget virtues—gluttony gives 
rise to abstinence, heroism in war to mass 
murder. Earthly things lack stability ; they 
cannot tell us aboutthe Truth, the Way 
because they are never free from the shadow 
of turning, from a basic weakness and 
ambiguity, which destroy their worth and 
significance in giving us the support we 
need in our great trials in-this world. 

These tears are shaken from wrath-bearing 
tree. 

Without remembrance òf the Original 
Sin, Christ’s mediation will not be available 
for us. We shall not see his beauty in 
forgiveness, we shall know him as a chastiser, 
fierce and ruthless in the destruction of the 
evil for which he will act as a devouring fire 
(Us he devours). 

" Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Stiffen in a rented house. l 

The old civilization in the manner of a 
solemn adjuration trumpets its own failure to 
achieve the discoyery of reality. If Heaven 
is our true home, the earth is only a tem- 


porary residence, a rented house, and at the 
time of death (Stiffen it a rented house) we 
shall not be able to say as Simeon did after 
he had seen the Lord : now, lettest thy servant 
depart in peace, (Luke 2.29). But the 
diagnosis ofthe modern situation is not made 
in vain, nor is it made at the promptings of 
a low instinct of fear (Concitation of back- 
ward devils). Civilization is presenting its 
case as an old man. 

I would meet you upon this honestly. 

It is addressing Christ in person, and for 
convenience of interpretation, the metaphor 
of the old man may be kept up. In youth 
we aie near God (near your heart) because 
pure affection is then our guide. Later, it is 
replaced by terror or sense of sin, and finally 
in old age philosophical enquiry and logical 
habits (inquisition) destroy the terror, which 
is опе way of realizing God. The three 
stages which mark the progress of age, culmi- 
nating in decay, are the sense of divine 
beauty characterizing early life ; followed by 
а sense of sin, the product of the middle 
period and of growing experience of ourselves 
and our environment, and finally the doubt, 
the scepticism and complete loss of faith in 
the wake of a developing intellectuality. 

I have lost my passion :- why should 
I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be 
adulterated ? 
` I have lost my sight, smell, hearing, 
taste and touch : 
How should I use them for your 
closer contact ? 

The old man has lost his capacity for 

passion, for ardent feeling. In old age it dies 


down but if it is artificially preserved it will 


never be the same article .(adulterated) it 
once was. There із for bim no possibility of 
arriving at the divine idea, assisted by the 
senses, which, as we see, are no longer 
accessible to him. 
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pursued not only withzeal but also with 
something that almost'amounts to fanaticism : 
by Mr. Silvero 

With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room ; 

By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians ; 

By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 
Shifting the candles ; Fraulein von Kulp 

Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. 

Madame de Tornquist is evidently holding 
a seance with a professional object—‘dark 
room’, ‘shifting candles are the technique 
she practises, in order to impose on her 
clients, опе of whom Fraulein von Kulp 
just enters the room, suggesting that the 
business does not lack support. 

The names in the passage and in another 
towards the end seem to call for some 
comment. I mention them below as a text 
for hazarding a conclusion : Mr. Silvero, 
Hakagawa, Madame de Tornquist, Fraulein 
von Kulp, De Bailhache, Fresca, and Mrs 
Gammel. Abbot Gregory, whose notice 
was attracted by some little fair-haired 
boys from Deira (Northumbria) in the slave 


market of Rome, declared that they were 
‘not Angles, but Angels". Eliot has Abbot 
Gregory’s partiality for the Anglo-Saxon 


| race, and in condemning the non-religious 
‘trends of his time, he normally chooses his 
examples from those who are of non-British 
extraction, The list I have quoted has only 
one possible English name (‘Mrs. Саттер), 
which has, nevertheless, an unfamiliar ring 
about it. In this respect his writings present 
a contrast to those of Matthew Arnold, who 
never missed a chance of disparaging his own 
people. 
Vacant shuttles 

Weave theewind. I have no ghosts, 

An old man in a draughty house 

Under a windy knob. 

You cannot weave the fabric of life if 

you place reliance on such flimsy material, 


. irrelevant 


Your effort to form groups by the help of 
art and superstition, to lay the basis of 
society apart from religion, will fail. An | 
elusive connexion with the dead through the v 
help ofspiritualism, will not aid the establish- 
ment ofa true relation with the past. Our 
old civiliaation will not gain anything by 
what seems not more than a foolish pastime. 
All these efforts are like weaving the wind, 
absurd, meaningless and wasteful. The old 
man, by using fora second time the descrip- 
tion of himself being in ‘a draughty house 
Under a windy knob’ (the first description - 
spoke of ‘among windy spaces’) draws atten- 
tion to gusts of cold external pressure, 
causing discomfort, such as we associate with 


‘an English winter, and in this guise, dwells~__ 


upon intellectual theorizings and the winds 
of doctrine, characterizing the civilization of 
our time. 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness ? 
We have known about the Incarnation of 
the Christ without undergoing conversion. 
Can westil expect to be taken into divine 
favour and forgiven for our sins? Without 
religion there is no true guidance. The. past- 
the history on this planet-cannot tell us about 
The Way, The Life. History is full of 
deceptive byways, its projections into the 
future (‘contrived corridors’) on the basis of 
parallel situations nnd common issues are of 
no practical value. Our enemies are within, 
they are vanity and ambition. History can 
tell us little that is profitable when we put 
on blinkers as it were under the domination 
of these two evil counsellors. History's 
guidance is susceptible of endless applications, 
and while we starve for true knowledge, its 
and inexhaustible information 
whets the appetite without satisfying it. 
What we get from the past is а lesson whose 
meaning is unfolded to us only after the 
event. When we first come across it, we 
give no credence to it, we are left uncon- 
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civiljized life, the deeline after which there is 
the final collapse. 


I an old man 
A dull head among windy spaces. 


Confronted by such cosmic questions, what 
can an old and decaying civilization do to 
change and renew its life ? It will feel as an 
. old man does in the midst of cold, solitude, 

and a sense of personal futility. 
“We would 
Man has always been reluctant 


Signs are taken for wonders. 

sec a sign". 
to accept thc highest spiritual manifestation 
заз valid without some sign or evidence, 
proving that a miracle has actually taken 

‘place. He demands the proof before he is 
| ready to believe. There is a reference to 
' the Gospel of St John; ‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, 

and the Word was God.’ Jesus was theson of 

God, the Word within a word, but the child 

jesus could not proclaim his divine identity, 

tunable to speak а word,/Swaddled with dark- 
ness) Though he was divine, he submitted 

to the limitations of the human child, and was, 


therefore, not noticed as divine, ‘Swaddled in 


— darkness’. 


In the juvescence of the Year 
Came Christ‘ the tiger. 


* "The word ‘juvescence’ is not included in the 
^O. E. D, Evidently, itis connected with , juvenis 


(young) and juvenescere (to reach the age 


“=f youth)... What explains the coinage is a 
‘uestion that we should attend to before 
proceeding further in our exegesis. The 
/ traditional date of the Messiah’s birth falls in 
December, at the end of the year, The 
poet will not associate Jesus with an end 
but with a beginning and to him it seems 
afresh and young body with an unclouded 
mind is the best foundation for whatever is 
to have value and permanence. It is the 
young year that must present Jesus to man- 
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mediate pleasure and enjoyment. 


kind and the hope of redemption. Jesus may 
also be said to inaugurate the world’s 
spiritual calender. There is thus ka for 
the orientation and the coinage of the word 
is justified on the principle ofa new word for 
a new idea. 

The tiger’s beauty has elicited one of the 
finest poems of Blake as tribute. The beauty 
is not considered in the poem in its simple 
physical aspect. It evokes in the mind the 
power and sublimity of God. With Blake's 
poem colouring. our consciousness, we can 
the more easily see the appropriateness of 
the tiger metaphor ; Jesus who the 
We 
also remember what he said to his apostles 
‘Think not that I am come to send peace, 
but a sword’ (Matt. 10. 34). 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, 
flowering judas, 

The above line follows ‘came Christ the 
tiger’ without a sign of punctuation. The 
month of May belongs to the youth of the 
year. While thus in the world of spirit a 
great luminary shone resplendent, Nature's 
with their unredeemed quality, con- 


swept 
Temple clean did not lack  fierceness. 


processes 
tinued uninterrupted ; their sensuous appeal 
betrayed us once more. Our depravity is 
caused by our submitting to ‘flowering judas’, 
by our preference of the senses to the source 
of true ilumination within, by the subordi- 
nation of the spiritual in the interest of im- 
The sacra- 
ment which declares the value of spiritual 
experience and is eaten in communion is 
now degraded to a social gathering in which 
whispered conversation registers a variety 
of interests, contradicting the true 
of unity, which forms the basis of spiritual 
life. Unworthy substitutes “for religion have 
been found in the conscious cultivation of 
aestheticism, in a modish attachment to 
works of art and in the deceptive resort to 
These various objects are 


quest 


fortune-telling. 


| 


I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain. 


The doa suggest that life has a certain 
fulness ina world in which personal valour 
supplies an ideal of excellence. Amidst its 
hardships, war, where heroism is a living 
tradition, provides by the stinging flies 
(compare Socrates’s metaphor of the gadfly) 
stimulus, and by the ‘warm rain’ a vitalizing 
force for the body’s “renewal. The earlier 
reference torain (‘waiting for rain’, line 2) 
expresses a desire for spiritual life. In the 
modern world, war is a mechanical affair ; 
nobody fights in these days ‘heaving a cutlass’, 


‘The seope for personal hcroism in war is, 


therefore, gone and with it, one mode of 
fulness of life of which the ancients knew. 

My house is a decayed house. That 
civilization is old and decadent has already 
been suggested. Itis a world of dissociated 
sensibility ; it is even worse ; for feeling is not 
only divorced from intellect. It seems to have 
been discarded. Inthe old age the senses Бе- 
come dead : ‘sans teeth, sans eyes.’ The decay 
of the house is thus first implied by an account 
of its deficiencies before the statement 
made and another aspect of it stressed. The 
Jew with the background of being ‘spawned’, 
‘blistered’, ‘patched’ and ‘peeled’ can be no 
human being. Не is inter-national 
problem ; although finance is often associated 
with the community, the reference to Antwerp, 
Brussels, and London, seems to be a fairly 
clear indication that the name should be 
taken as a symbol for internationalism ; 
‘patched’, 'peeled', etc. suggest the different 
stages ofits growth, and the three cities are 
the centres where the international idea was 
born and threshed out. | 

The jew squats оп the window sill, the 
owner. Internationalism isa dominant factor 
in our world. It is as prominent 
elderly man squatting on the window sill. 
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It controls our civilized life. And what kind 
of life isit? may well be our next pertinent 
question. Sensuality, not éshly 
life, but sick and diseased,—is_the most im- 
portant element in our society. Тһе goat 
coughs at the field overhead. 
Diseased sensuality is in possession, and the 
word ‘ovethead’ would suggest that it 
occupies the high places of the world. The 
learned will see in ‘The goat’ a nostalgic 
sense of the origin of Greek Tragedy and 
also of the mythological forest god ‘Pan’. 
simultaneously 


night in 


nw 


In this way the cxpression 
involves a statement and а verdictea verdict 
on the ugliness of our life, which cannot be 
even described without some Joss to man’s 
great cultural and spiritual heritage. The 
outward aspect of our worldis summed up 
by flve words without the use of a conjunc- 
tion: ‘Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds'. 
Huge stone buildings with moss as an in- 
congruous reminder ofa forgotten past, stone | 
crop (kinds of creeping plant), testifying to 
nature's unobtrusive presence, the steel 
factories and the slums. Inwardly debased, 
the outward manifestation of our life has 
little to cheer us but the list ofenumeration .. 
contains two items, which it may not be too 
far-fetched to imagine as modes of suggested 
recovery, Of escape from the impasse. The 
stonecrop and the moss-Nature and the Past 
in some form ог other are still there to guide 
the sick world back to health. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea. 
This symbolizes the breakdown ofthe home, 
of family life as another indication of the 
decay that has setin. А mother or wife once 
kept the house; the work is now done on 
When she serves the meals, 
the talk turns on the grossness and sensuality 
of life (‘peevish gutter) and the woman 
describes the filth (‘Poking the peevish gutter’) 
and expresses contempt (‘Sneezes at evening’) 
for what seems to be the end of the day for 


a wage basis. 
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GERONTION І 


DR 5. C. SEN 


Thou hast nor youth nor age; 
» But as it were, ап after-dinner’s sleep, 


Dreaming on both. 


The epigraph from the Duke’s speech to 
Claudio, a condemned prisoner in his cell, 
sets the tone for the whole poem. What is 
stressed by Shakespeare is the unreality of 
life; youth and age alike are as unreal and 
brief аз an after-dinner sleep to which we 
owe pleasant fancies, fading from our mind 
as soon as we wake again. The Duke 
disguised asa friar slights life. That which 
we call life, he says, has a thousand deaths 
Yet death is feared, death which 
cleans up the mess. ‘This expresses an 
orthodox attitude, a belittling of life when 
measured by the standard of the divine, the 


in it. 


everlasting. 

The verdict on life in the present world, 
given in Gerontion, also draws attention to its 
worthlessness, its emptiness. In the past 
the consciousness of higher values produced 
this sense. In the modern world the absence 
of such values accounts for life's 
and emptiness. In the past the affirmation 
of faith in the spirit, the surrender to the 
divine will, led to the undervaluing of the 
flesh. The denial of faith, the negation of 
the divine, has in the modern world, robbed 
life of its meaning. This meaning, it is 
implied, arises from a sense of life’s being a 
part of a larger whole, from its connexion 
with a reality which is unchanging and ever- 


triviality 


present. 
THE POEM 


Thee poem uses the technique of the 
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dramatic monologue. The little old man із 
the unheroic civilization of our time, a 
civilization which repudiates the senses in 
its single-minded devotion to the intellectual 
ideal. ‘To lose or ignore the senses is not 
only a decline in stature, to be unheroic, to 
be little; it isalo a sign of old age. The 
opening words, ‘Here I am’ are dramatic, 
and are intended to underline а malady, 
omnipresent in the world,-it is the malady 
of our littleness joined to old age. The ‘dry 
month’ is the desiccation of age and the 
old man, bereft of his senses, is being read 
to bya boy. The trouble about this sentence 
is that while the loss of sight is consistent 
with the picture ofold age as a time when 
the senses are decayed (‘I have lost my sight, 
smell, hearing, taste and touch’), he seems 
nevertheless able to hear what is read to him, 
and this fact modifies if it does not contradict, 
the view of old age proposed. The idea 
nevertheless is enough. Civilization 
with its exclusive reliance on the critical and 
intellectual, hardly functions on the 
level except with some kind of assistance from 
outside. The rain in the context is the agent 
of spiritual fecundation, which alone can 
combat this drift towards dryness and death. 
Fulness of life in terms of the senses had 
proved adequate as a sustaining power for 
man, So the heroic ideal “had flourished. 
But in the civilization of to-day there is по 
scope for the heroic. What follows is a piece 
of decoration, intended to qualify or moderate 
the abstract argument : 


clear 


sense 


possible functions ? That will be an unattrac- 
tive, and in any case useless, solution. 
The real question is the possibility of the 
co-existence of these functions, and once that 
is admitted, the question of their sequence. 
What, for instance, will be the right reading 
of Lycidas? One that seeks to revive Milton’s 
awareness of the pastoral-elegiac conventions ? 
or the one which brings to bear upon the 
poem the fresh (and naturally, 
modern) sensibility? Are these two modes 
successive, or simultaneous ? 

Why, it may be asked here, why must 
one worry one's head over the right read- 
ing? is it so important? I think, it is. 
The assumption of an ideal reading gives 


readers 


direction to one's efforts as teachcr, and 
one's ambition as reader. Literary Judge- 
ments derive most of their validity fiom 
convictions, from the belief that one’s own 
readings have been the right ones. What 
15 an ideal seen in terms of a function, is at 
the same time, an emotional fact. The 
interesting thing is that good reading (assu- 
ming we know what that is, even though 
we may not define it) is a combination of 
two opposed activities, a process of making 
and unmaking, of forming convictions * and 
and discarding tbem when they cannot 
include the growing complexities which our 
manifold enquiries are bringing to light. 





Gulliver's Travels 
Dr. 5. С, SEN 


The structure of the book has a flaw in it; 
it is the section describing Laputa and the 
activities of the scientists, engaged in eccentric 
The other three 
common foundation and they provide a definite 
pattern. Basically they are all of them related 
to a child's mode of thinking and imagination. 
А child has heroic aspirations, it wishes to 
stride as a giant among dwarfs, to be a master 
and ruler who is feared and dreaded. 50 we 
have the Liliputs and Gulliver, standing head 
and shoulder above them, a veritable moun- 
tain. among  molehills: The 
dealing with Brobdingnags reverses the situa- 
tion. It represents the child's fear that it may 
be outdone in strength and stature. The forth 
section is based upon an animal fable, also 
testifying to the same origin. 

The section on Laputa cannot be fitted 
into the scheme. It is alien to the spirit of 
the work, an intruder. “It has a further defect : 


п 


pursuits. sections have a 


next section 


it shows а wilful misunderstanding of the 
scicntist’s role in our world. Even іп Swift’s 
time plenty of evidence existed to vindicate 
the scientists in spite of wild experiments in 
which some people might have indulged. 


! 
| 


re 


What Swift imposed upon the simple. 


pattern was his own mordant satire. The first 
and second sections could carry the weight of 
the satire without destroying the fable. {In 
the fourth section, the writer loses control 
of the situation. His bitter fury against the 
human species clouds the entire landscape, It 
is not the violence of the hatred that is at fault 
in the section : Swift has not found an objec- 
tive correlative for his feeling and has, there- 
fore, left the reader unconvinced. The pattern 
breaks down aud we find him raving inco- 
herently about human filth and dirt, betraying 


a pathological state incompatible with the-— 


role of a creative artist, 
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Views & News 


Last year in connexion with the Stratford 
season several plays of Shakespeare were 
presented. The most notable interpretation 
came from Paul Robeson in the role of 
Othello. His voice and dignified carriage 
both aided in stressing the Moors character 
as conceived by his creator—his nobility, 
trustful simplicity, his open nature, betrayed 
by Iago’s evil genius. The performance is one 
of the most memorable in this century. In 
the forties Frederick Valk’s impersonation was 
also outstanding. 

It is curious to note that Othello has always 
been played more effectively on the continent 
than in England. Тһе characteristically 
English talent shrinks back from fierce sexual 
jealousy and pure malignity. Latin tempera- 
ment has managed the business more success- 
fully, and several Italians like Salvini, Rossi, 


and Novelli had interpreted the Shakespearean . 


play with great effectiveness. 

One English actor of the nineteenth century, 
Edmund Kean (1787-1833), made history by 
his impersonation of Othello. Coleridge 
greatly admired him. Othello for Kean was 
human being and beast rolled into one 
and on the stage. he made this character of 
the Moor seem profoundly moving and true. 
He was seized by a fatal illness during a 
performance of OtheHo at Covent Garden 
just after he had spoken the line ‘‘Othello’s 
occupation is gone", dying some six weeks 
later at his home at Richmond Surrey. 

ж k * 

Viscount Samuelin a recent article traces 
over sixty instances of slang, still in common 
use, to sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


The subject is of profound interest. The 
writer owes some material and the inspiration 
to write:on the topic to his brother-in-law, 
Marion H. Spielman, who published ап 
article on slang in English in the Times 
Literary Supplement on 7 November 1918. 
Spielman, an authority on the portraits of 
Shakespeare, died in 1948 at the age of ninety. 
Viscount Samuel introduces the slang words 
and phrases in an imaginary dialogue between 
a lieutenant, convalescing at a hospital and 
a friend, also of the army, on а visit. I quote 
the expressions, noting the meaning within 
brackets : — 

Slack (Negligent, indolent) ; feeling pretty 
rotten (unpleasant, thoroughly bad); Dumps 
(depression) ; Good Old (The prefix old 
indicates affectionate familiarity and has no 
connexion with age); Bar (to exclude from 
consideration) ; Blinking (thoroughly respect- 
able, dilution of blasted); Push (enterprise) ; 
Dosser (father of a family); To go to pot 
(to perish, be done for); the fat's in the fire 
('said of failures and the results of sudden 
and unexpected revelation, disappointments : 
i e. it із all over with a person or thing. 
А late equivalent із, And the band played’, 
A Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English 
by John S. Farmer and W. E. Henley). 
Chink (money); Pinch (steal); Blowing on 
a man (tainting or spoiling him); Crack 
(approaching perfection, a first class expert) ; 
fire (dismiss, discharge); Bilk (to cheat, 
defraud, evade one’s obligation); Slops 
(liquid food, specially weak tea); Perk up 


(revive); Stow it (keep quiet—stow, hold 
one’s tongue) ;- gowk (simpleton); Duds 
e 1 


(clothes ; somtimes old clothes or rags) ; 
lift (steal) ; cove (a person) ; What (an ex- 
pletive of wonder, vexation, the earliest use 
goes back to 1360) ; Slither (to slip, to make 
away); Great (exclamation of approval) ; 
Biscuit (mattress— (military) ). 


m * 


Edmund Wilson writes two articles in 
the New Statesman (6 September and 13 


September 1958) under the caption ‘Words 
of Ill-Omen’, changed to the second of the 
series to ‘More Words of Ill-Omen'. His 


first set of examples is provided by ‘Womanize 
and Womanizer’. He notes the loss of 
nuances of meaning as these words crop up 
in every context, reducing all ‘intimate 
intercourse with women to the same insipid 
level’. Whoring, wenching, chambering and 
seducing, and libertine, rake, a Lothario, a 


Lovelace, a gallant, or a ladies’ man, a 
Casanova, а  heart-breaker, a skirt-chaser 
or a swordsman, were the synonyms, 


American and English, grading tbe meaning 
and giving it precision, now being ousted not 
by journalists alone but also by men witha 
reputation to maintain, such as Compton 


Mackenzie and John Galsworthy, whom 
Wilson quotes. 
ж Ж x 


Writing an article entitled ‘Gossip, Glitter 
and Some Confessions! in the Encounter 
(December, 1959), Mr Anthony Sampson 
makes a very important claim for the literary 
heredity of gossip—‘It might even be said 
that English journalism began with the gossip 
column; for Addison’s ‘Spectator’ was little 
more than that'. 

* * * 

Addison's object is best set forth in his 
own well-known words: 'Ishall be ambitious 
to have it said of me that I have brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools 
and colleges, to dwellin clubs and assemblies, 
at tea-tables  and-. coffee-houses’, Gossip 
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certainly figures in his accounts of people 
in spite of the avowed high purpose. But 
the ‘Spectator? was much more than possip. 
It offered literary criticism and a moral 
philosophy, however restricted in its scope. 

ж ж * 

Defoe’s ‘Review’, which made its appear- 
ance some years earlier, maintained a gossip 
column. The Scandal Club, а regular 
feature of the journal, was in charge of this 
entertaining and frivolous section. Professor 
А. W Secord has brought out a facsimile 
edition of the ‘Review’ in 22 volumes, which 
our University has lately acquired for the 
benefit. of advanced students, It is in this 
journal that we see for the first time Defoe’s 
power as a story-teller. It had a longer 
life than the Tatler, the Spectator, or the 
other two famous periodicals, which Dr. 
Johnson edited in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

* * * 

The Tenth Session of the All-India English 
Teachers Conference was held at Baroda at 
the end of December, 1959. Professor P. K. 
Guha who delivered the Presidential Address 
spoke strongly in favour of maintaining English 
as the medium of higher teaching in this 
country. Не concluded his cogent arguments 
in support of his thesis with the words: It 
is through English that the mind of India 
has garnered the riches of the world. It is 
through English that the soul of India has 
conveyed its message to the world. It would 
be а sad day for India if this vitalizing process 
were to end. 

x * * 

Professor James Sutherland once tested 
his students’ knowledge of Classical Literature, 
Mythology, of the Bible and Modern Science. 
The first series consisted of 12 questions: 
Who, or what, were Apelles, Briareus, Dido, 
Lethe, Achates, Polyphemus, Proserpina, 
Menelaus, Triton, Thule, Deucalion, Tantalus ? 


Ten were set on the Bible: Who were 
Jephthah, Gideon, Japhet, Abednego, 
Zacchaeus, Tobit, Jehu, Bathsheba, Deborah, 
the young man of Nain? And ten on 
Science; What are torque, Oedipus Complex, 
mendelism, cam, vernalisation, agoraphobia, 
leucocyte, spectroscope, electrode, catalyst ? 
A further question he asked was: ‘How 
many Muses were there ? Name them.’ 
я * * 
Professor Sutherland found the results 
startling when he looked over the papers, 
handed in by 42 students. Тһе science 
questions were better done but the Professor 
adds, they were not so well done as to 
suggest that scientific knowledge is -replacing 


a rapidly disappearing knowledge of the 
Bible and the Classics.’ 
x * * 
The questions are well chosen. A student . 


who cares tolearn the answers, will acquire 
a body of information which will prove useful 
in his reading of English literature. 

: ' 


ж * 


We are giving below a question set for 


the Cambridge English Tripos, by way об 
indicating the standard at a famous seat of 
learning : 

In what connexion were any four of the 
following phrases used, and how characteristic 
were they of their authors ? 

(а) ‘I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.’ 

(b) ‘Force, and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtues,’ 

(с) ‘A great empire and little minds go 
ill together.’ 

(d) ‘I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 
воп,’ 

(e) ‘The church of Rome defended Бу 
violence the empire which she had acquired 
by fraud.’ й 

(f) ‘Sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the 
high road that leads him to England.’ 


The Origin of the English Language 
Dr. 5. K. DAS 


The English language is highly composite 
in its character. Various influences have 
gone to the making of what it is at present. 
These have mostly operated since the Norman 
Conquest ; thus there are the Norman-French 
or Anglo-French influence, the Scandinavian 
and central French influences during the 
Middle English Period and the Renaissance 
and the Classical Infuences towards the 
beginning of the Modern English Period. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries the 
English language was subjected to the 
inffuence of French literature and ideals and 
during the 19th and 20th centuries to various 
‘other influences. It is now spoken practi- 
cally over the whole of the world, and on 
account of its flexibility it has adopted words 
„and expressions from every part of the 
world with which it has come into contact. 

But in spite of all these influences, and 
accretions of its vocabulary during the entire 
course of its development the English language 
remains essentially English, i. e. the native 
element predominates. English is a name 
attached to the entire nation of the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes, who settled in the British 
Isles during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Now, can we say that the present-day English 
isthe-same as or similar to the language of 
the Anglo-Saxons who spoke it during the 
pre-Norman days? By no means it is. It 
has undergone a sea-change ; it i entirely 
a new thing. 

The modern English language has been 
characterized as analytical, whereas the Old 
English language has been described as 
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synthetic. The Old English Language is more 
or less like the ancient languages, Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin, which express the relations 
between one word and another in the sentence 
by means of inflexional endings. The modern 
English language retains very few of the old 
inflexions, most of which were dropped about 
the end of the Middle English Period. But 
the final consequence that all these inflexional 
droppings and the influences to which the 
English language became subjected, has 
indeed been highly significant, 1. e. whereas 
in the past English was mainly insular, the 
modern English language has become ргасії- 
cally cosmopolitan. 

Old English comparison with 
Sanskrit on the score of its inflexions; but 
whereas Sanskrit has as many as seven case 
forms, Old English shows only four with 
some stray cases of the Instrumental in its 
As a matter of fact Old 
English belongs to the West Germanic Branch 
of the Germanic or Teutonic Family ої! 
Languages, whereas Sanskrit is one of the 
oldest languages belonging to the Aryan 
Branch. The relation between the Indo- 
European Family of Languages and its 
Germanic Branch has been discussed by 
scholars, but we do not possess any document 
which can place before us the Primitive 
Germanic Language in its living form; we 
have to be content with hypothetical forms. 
Nevertheless, we have some complete facts 
about one branch of the Primitive Germanic 
Language. We have fragments of the biblical 
translation made by Ulfilas, the 4th century 


invites 


pronominal forms. 


Bishop of the West Goths. This furnishes 
us with the earliest record of the Germanic 
Language, and as such it is indeed very 
valuable to students of the English language. 
The other two branches of the Primitive 
Germanic Family, viz., Scandinavian and 
West Germanic will help us in reconstructing 
the Primitive Germanic Language in its living 
form, although the documents furnished by 
them are later than Ulfilas’s translation. 

The Gothic language is as full of inflexions 
as Old English itself and the forms of Gothic 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs and adverbs 
with all their inflexional endings, appear 
rather unwieldy and indeed one wonders at 
first sight how all these diverse forms became 
reduced to monosyllabic or disyllabic ones. 
The chief clue to this lies in the Germanic 
‘system of accentuation, whereby the accent 
falls with a heavy stress of the first syllable 
of a word, which is generally identical with 
the root syllable; and it always remains 
invariably fixed there. This Germanic accent 
is siress accent, whereas the accent in the 
parent Indo-European ‘Language is. called pitch 
accent, which is free and can shift from one 
‘syllable to another with the addition of end- 
ings and suffixes. The Latin word caput, 
meaning head, will furnish an example of it. 
| The accent falls on the first syllable of caput, 
but in capitem (acc., sg.) the accent moves to 
the last syllable. But in words of Germanic 
Origin the stress accent lying on the first 
| syllable renders the vowels in subsequent 
syllables weak and eventually eliminatés them. 
Old English cyning became reduced to супе 
about the 10th century аз we notice in the 
Old English Chronicles. So also we find 
how inflexional levelling took place during 


"Even words that 


the Middle English Period. The vowels in 
the endings such as—a,—u,—an,—um,—ena,— 
аз, etc., became mostly reduced to—e,—en, 
and—es, and lastly we find the final—e, exist- 
ing as a relic of old inflexional endings. We 
know how Chaucer retained the final—s, 
which was fast being lost in pronounciation. 

The Germanic system of accentuation m: y 
thus be said to be the principal cause of 
the changes that took place. in the language. 
came in from different 
such as Anglo-French and Scandi- 
navian, became subordinated to the changes 
characteristic of the language. Such words 
as resoun and sesoun of Anglo-French origin 
entered into the language with their original 
accent on the second syllable, even іп Clhaucer 
himself we find how the accent shifted to 
the first syllable, and finally with the reduc- 
tion of these words to practically monosyllabic 
ones, we find the genius of the language 
asserting itself. і 

The present writer would like to stress 


sources, 


the value of the study of the Gothic language 


аз а preparation for the study of the History 
of the English Language. The 4th century 
Gothic that we possess retains the short and 
long vowels and dipthongs that Primitive 
Germanic derived from the Indo-European. 
The consonant system was also practically 
the same as in Primitive Germanic, free as 
it was from the special changes which affec- 
ted Old English sounds, e. g. mutation, break- 
ing, influence of nasals, and palatal conso- 
nants, And in a sense Gothic has an ad- 
vantage over Old English in that its study 
does not. involve. the dialectal complications, 
which render the study of Old English 
difficult. 


Reading & Interpretation 


Tintern Abbey 


Dr. S. С. SEN 


Wordsworth’s ‘Tintern Abbey’ is a poem 
about change and sorrow, and the human 
defences against their onset. He re-visits the 
banks of the river Wye after an interval of 
five years, years which had lengthened out 
with the dreariness of winters. The scene of 
the site had, however, never ceased to be a 
source of comfort tohim, The best that he 
had from it was pure thought—a state of 
abstraction which enabled him to rise above 
time and the vicissitudes of fortune. To stand 
once more on the bank of the river, wander- 
ing through the wood, is to see the flux of 
time and to be conscious of the victory he 
had gained. The experience gives him a sense 
of rejoicing. 

How did he achieve his passage to tran- 
quillity of soul—the sober joy which had lifted 
him from the sense of being submerged and 
overpowered? He remembers the glad 
animal movements of his youth—thc passion 
to which Nature's sights and sounds had 
moved him. Of these feelings of excitement 
"Бе is no longer capable. The life of pure 
sensation is to be a slave of flux and its victim. 

To lose the power of being thus moved 
із пої іо be greatly bereft. Не has risen to 
an elevation which has given him more than 
he has lost. Sorrow, which he has ex- 
perienced, has enriched and extended his 
vision. The still sad music ‘of humanity is 
his acceptance of man’s tragic lot. Under- 
neath all the divisions and conflicts which 
divide man from man, he has perception of 
a unity based upon the unescapable tragedy 
of human life, This deep ground-note gives 
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him strength to endure his lot. There is 
nothing harsh and grating in the music—no 
individual eccentricities disturb the flow of 
harmony, which has helped his ascent to a 
higher level of spiritual realization and from 
which he has a glimpse of the divine essence, 
permeating the phenomenal universe. The 
music or comprenehsive view of man, never 
stresses his isolation or exceptional character 
(‘nor harsh nor grating’), trrumphing over 
the differences on the surface (‘of ample 
power to chasten and subdue’) by the 
discovery of underlying unity. Without the- 
disciplined sense of our common pursuit, of 
our being members one of another, we cannot 
realize the divine immanence. The mind’s 
highest capacity Hes in the realization of the 
divine essence, 

An abounding happiness is the outward 
mark of the spiritual insight. The experience 


‘the poet speaks of, comes to him as ‘a sublime 


sense’—it is, in other words, the whole'of his 
being, his soul and senses cooperating together, 
which gives him access to the pervasive 
nature of the divine element, the Creator’s 
presence in every part of the Creation ; it 
is felt in the light of the setting sun, in 
things which seem outwardly to come to an 
end like death: in the round ocean, 
encircling the earth with its heave and swell, 
which seems to be the very reverse of the 
tranquillity attributed to God; in, the living 
air which supports all Ше; in the sky which 
is ourimage ofthe infinite, and in the mind 
of man which discovers the links binding the 
creation and creator together. 


The poet’s new vision does not wholly 
- alienate him from the joy of contemplating 
the beauty of physical objects. The eye will 
half create them. The spiritualizing process 
will transform nature but its normal forms 
and colours will not be completely lost аз 
aresult. He will still have the power to be 
delighted by them. If heaven opens out to him, 
he will not forget the glory of the earth. It 
will pour its blessings on: him and on his 
sister through whose eyes he can see the 


lineaments of his former self with its capacity 
for the thrills of sensuous joy, now sobered 
down by the passage of time. Standing on 
the bank of Wye, he feels iriumphant as a 
victor over flux, as one whom the flowing 
river of time has not impoverished but has 
left richer than ever. For now his spiritual 
insight has not deprived him of the simple 
pleasure of sight and sound—it has enabled 
him to inhabit a new dimension. That is why 
he loves with a holier love. 





The Scholar Gipsy 
Dr S. C. SEN 


I 
the poet tells us, is- 
mentioned in ‘Glanvil’s book. The material 
facts about him are that he forsook his 
friends one summer to learn the: Gipsy lore 
and roam’d the world with that wild brother- 
hood. What he desired to master was the 
art of ruling the workings of men’s brains. 
In the quest of this knowledge he assumed 
the habit and the way of life, which belonged 
to the рірзу. He was a man of pregnant 
parts and inventive brain, and this great 
decision he took, being tir’d of knocking at 
Preferment’s door, The picture is not easy 
to reconcile with the later account given of 
the time when the Scholar gipsy lived : 
O born in the days when wits were fresh ` 


\ 


The Scholar gipsy, 


and clear : 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames. 
Apparently, the Oxford Scholar’s dis- 
appointment was а special case and the 
general picture may still be valid. The poet 
himself does not approve of the gipsy life. 


For he has not combated the normal ass= 
óciations raised by the word ‘gipsy’ so that 
the tribe may be viewed from an angle more 
romantic or more honourable to them, The 
Scholar's conversion to their way of life is 
paralleled by а European going ‘native’ in a 
Conrad story: it is a social and cultural 
descent, a matter to be abhorred. But if the 
implied criticism cannot be completely 
overruled, there is an insistence on the view 
that the scholar’s pursuit elevates him to a 
sphere where such considerations do not 
enter. His life is dedicated to a cause, and 
the glimpses offered of the scholar in 
meditative silence or in the midst of his social 
advances to rude people are points in the 
process of an idealization, which reaches its 
climax in the deliberately cultivated illusion 
that he has attained to immortality, 

Ihe: poet does not fall into а self- 
deceptive mood as Keats does, in identifying 
the nightingale, the individual bird with the 


species and regarding it as deathless. The 
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latter's intense enjoyment produces the 
deception, and its cause is, therefore, sensu- 
ous, or to be more particular, 
character. | AÁrnold's attitude is widely 
different from the Keatsian surrender; it 
arises from the contemplation ofa book, a 
biography, a fragment of the past. 
abstraction but it gives him the starting-point 
fora series ОЇ reflexions on the contemporary 
world—another abstraction for him, and when 
he falls into the error of thinking that the 
Scholar cannot die, it is a piece of sophistica- 
tion, having a purely intellectual origin. 
The Scholar identifies himself with a cause. 
If the cause cannot 
who lives for it. 'Ihe whole construction is 
logical and involves a judgement of values to 
which we may turn next. 

Sick hurry and divided aim are the 
diseases ofthe Victorian world in which he 
lived. Obviously, they are inimical to human 
life. They are aspects of an externalism, 
which obsess and destroy man. The true 
remedy lies in being in looking 
inwards and discovering the source both of 
power and peace there. ‘Ruling the workings 
of men's brains’ is self-mastery, and the im- 
plication is that he who is master of himself 
will rule the world. What is suggested by 
this is not а government by force but a 
There are certainly arts 


auditory in 


It 1s an 


die, nor can the man 


internal, 


spiritual dominion. 
or methods for acquiring the knowledge but 
they will not bear fruit without the assistance 
of *heaven-sent moments.' 

Hence Arnold’s plea is for a greater 
measure of spirituality as the only remedy 
against life’s increasing distractions, They 
engulf usand leave no scope for developing 
the inward life, which is our raison d'eire as 
human beings. To live on the surface is 
to suffer and be made miserable. The inward 
retreat is thus the only specific we can apply 
for the recovery of our sanity and health. 

The disturbing scene, on which he turns 


alurid light, may appear to be the misfortune 
of the inferior and the mentally ill-equipped. 
The proposed remedy may thus seem 
spurious or possess only a limited curative 
value. Against such possible charge he DLE 
evidence to disarm scepticism : 

... Amongst us One, 

Who most suffer'd, takes dejectedly 

His seat upon the Intellectual throne : 

And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days : 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth 
and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was sooth’d and how 

the head, 

And all his hourly varied anodynes. 

The passage is important 
much care in interpretation. The reference 
to “Опе” in capital letter stresses the 
Carlylean concept of a ‘hero’ as a man set 
apart by his outstanding powers and gifts 
from the ordinary run of men. He, 


and calls for 


if any 


man can, should be able to say whether 
alternative remedies  exist—whether, for 
example, intellectual eminence confers a 


central purpose on life and unifies existence, 
placing it above the mortal coil, which not 
Hamlet alone, wished to shuffle. But the 
greatness of intellect has brought no comfort, 
and he, like any ordinary person, has known 
misery and the pain of hope deferred, and 
he, too, has sought temporary alleviation, not 
without success, by which his head and heart 
have been comforted. 

It does not help exegesis to identify “One” 
of the passage. Не is а symbol of intellectual 
pre-eminence, doomed like the rest of us to 
the same dismal existence, supported by the 
aid of "hourly varied anodynes.” If there 
are a number of claimants or none to the 
distinction, the position remains unaltered. 
For what the poet needs із а symbol, an 
abstraction, to generalize about the human 


state and its attendant misery. То be too 
specific, to identify too completely, is to lose 
the general conception in the conflicting 
picture of an individual case. 

The concluding passage suggests a 
behaviour pattern in a competitive world. 
The Tyrian trader meets the **merry Grecian 
coaster,” meets the rival about to supplant 
him. What should he do, faced with a 
situation in which he -knows his relative 
weakness, and knows, too, that an attempt 
to outdo his rival will involve the sacrifice of 
a sustaining ideal. His remedy is to escape 
into a sphere where he can dwell in peace. 
The material world has big prizes to offer, 
still by our dependence on it we are likely to 
lose far more than we shall receive. What 
good will it do us if we gain the whole world 
and lose our soul ? It is to save ourselves from 
the ultimate -ruin that Arnold advises that 
we should- effect the inward escape and live 
without fear of being outdone by a rival. 


II 


The Scholar gipsy ‘wander’d from the 
studious  walls/To learn strange arts, and 
joined a Gipsy tribe. He roam'd the world 
with that wild brotherhood but at the end 
he came to Oxford with its new population 
of scholars who were ‘his friends no more’. 

‚ The poets own attitude to the Scholar 
is marked by a tendency to idealization. The 
single-minded pursuit of his life has made 
him immortal, has turned him into an un- 
dying symbol. But this is not the common 
opinion. For most men, we are told, deemed 
that he came to little good. The poet’s line 
is to show that they were wrong in holding 
the view. 

His account presents us with two worlds— 
the world of Oxford and the world of varied 
distraction that lies outside. The contrast 
is between concentration and distraction, 
between action and meditation. Oxford is 


carefully described—the Hurst in spring, 
the Berkshire moors, the warm green-muflled 
Cumnor hills, the Thames at Bab-lock hithe, 
the distant Wych wood bowers, the Fayfield 
elm, Godstow Bridge, Bagley wood, the 
forest ground call’d Thessaly, Hinksey, Christ- 
church hall and the sequestered grange where 
the Scholar slept, the mossy barns where he 
watched the threshers while the housewife 
darning at the open door saw his spare 
figure in hat of antique shape and cloak of 
grey, and the blackbird picked its food from 
the ground, unaffected by his presence. 
These details well describe the ‘home of lost 
causes, which refuses to be ruled by the 
ideas of the moment or by the standard of 
success, acceptable to the larger world, out 
of sympathy with the Scholar. Here we find 
the right background for the meditative life, 
which he pursued. 

It is important to notice that the Scholar 
left Oxford but came back to it sometime 
later—there was a departure and a return. 
He might have wander’d from the studious 
walls of his University but this did not mean 
a repudiation of what it stood for, the victories 
on the plane of values, knowledge pursued 
in isolation from all immediate concerns, the 
devotion to thought for its own sake. The 
Scholar in returning to Oxford chose to live 
in the shadow of those towers which still 
breathed out the spirit of the middle ages— 
the attachment to the life of meditation is 
not learnt as a lesson within college walls ; 
the city’s silent emanations provided him 
with the light he needed. Living in the 
outskirts of the’ University, he realized the 
mission of Oxford in the modern world—the 
remedy that could lift one from depression 
and misery lay not in fitting oneself to the 
hectic life of the times, but in solitude, retire- 


- ment and meditation. 


The Scholar waited for ‘heaven-sent 
moments’, Did they come to him and did 
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he achieve his goal? The answer is not 
given in the poem but this is because the 
right problem that one has to face is self- 
mastery through self-knowledge—the stress 
on ruling the workings of men’s brains is 
exaggerated. The Scholar’s meditation gave 
him self-knowledge, it 
mind, and the realization that every moment 
of life is ‘heaven-sent’. Before a campaign 
is fought its objects cannot be precisely 
defined. When we are near our goal, we 
can give a clearer idea about its shape and 
character. The Scholar's absorption showed 
that he had attained to fulfilment. 
not a quest, stretching over barren ,tracts but 
one marked at every step by life-giving 
springs, vitalizing the spirit and giving him 
a sense of attainment, which was what every- 


gave him peace of 


His was 


one noticed when they chanced to pass him 
in the woods and fields, twirling in his hand 
а withered spray. “What he bore in his 
hand was subject to the law of -time 
айй. changé ‘but that on which his mind 
waf- fixed was beyond the operations of 
mutability. і 

The Scholar із idealized and idealized as 
a symbol of Oxford. Ніз life flows uninter- 


ruptedly because it is inward ; it avoids 
clashes and conflicts. Distractions do пої 
weary his spirit, which -seeks nothing that 
perishes and has, therefore, something  per- 
manent and undying about it. The Scholar 
undergoes a kind of apotheosis when he 
stands before us, an embodiment of Oxford ` 
where the human into the 
freedom of thought and meditation, discover- 
ing the serenity of self which provides the 
basis of all true existence. gx 

The two similes, one of Dido and the 
other of the Tyrian trader, well indicate the 
relationship between the world of action and 
the world of contemplation—there can - be 
no union between them, no possibility of a 
joint existence on the basis of cooperation. 
The life of thought must not get entangled 
in the meshes of ceaseless toil, characterizing 
the world which believes in material values, 
in adventure and achievement. In such an 
environment the spirit will be impoverished 
and perhaps, killed. There can be no com- 
promise, no concession to the enemy, who 
plans nothing sort of total destruction for 
the Contemplative, whose home is Oxford 
and visible embodiment, the Scholar Gipsy. 


spirit escapes 


PEERS quA nal Teen S m E TR TERES 


THE TOWER 


Prof. BHABATOsH CHATTERJEE. 


e O»that shadow is the tower, 
And the light proves that he is 
reading still. 
He has found, after the manner 
of his kind, 
(The phases of the 
Moon) 


Mere images, 
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I declare this tower is my symbol. 
(Blood and the Moon.) 
It is typical of Yeats that he converts the 
tower in Co. Galway near the sea-shore into 
his home and makes of it an ambiguous image 
with multiple meanings. It has ‘precedents 






















There will always be two classes of poetry 
in the world—direct, and oblique. For the 
human mind is simple and at the same time 
complex. Occasionally it derives pleasure 
from complex ideas, not less in degree than it 
does at other times from what is easily intelli- 
gible. On occasions a plain simile or a direct 
satire will please but there are times when we 
are not satisfied merely by them: it is then 
that an intellectual element will render the 
poetic emotion more acceptable. A metaphor, 
an innuendo or an allusion is an important 
contributory factor for thc purpose. The 
result is noi obscurity: it is ‘intensity’. A 
metaphor, however confused or mixed it may 
be, is not condemned as obscure ; neither is 
an innuendo for its obliquity ; the natural 
reaction to an allusion is to unravel it at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Moreover, modern life is complex and 
modern times are times when oblique poetry 
appeals to the human mind. And as it has been 
with poets all along, the modern poct's work 
is fundamentally conditioned by his relation- 
ship with society. Modern society, which is 
ntially complex in nature demands from 


f this modern world. And in his turn he 
ies to get rid of his emotional tension by 
releasing it in the shape of a work of art. 
e also attempts to develop a sensibility to 
contemporary phenomena such as machinery, 
industrialisation, and neurotic behaviour. 
‘Poetry should be clinical’, ‘poetry is а psycholo- 
біса] exercise’, ‘poetry is an emotional release’ 


What is ‘modern’ in modern poetry ? 
Prof. Міна Kumar SEN 


—these are the views held by modern poets 
on poetry. The modern poets write about 
pylons, aeroplanes and narcotics with an 
amount of fondness which is almost romantic. 
He finds himself submerged in a:sea in which 
he can no longer account for his actions, 
or for his presence. Necessarily, therefore, 
the poem that he writes is what Day Lewis 
says, "scapegoat of his guilt", a by-product 
of the poet’s tackling of his inner disturbance 
caused by the world’s madness. — 

" If we are permitted to analyse what is so 
subtle and elusive we may venture to observe 
that emotional intensification is achieved in 
modern ‘poetry by one image leading on 
to another just as themes are interlaced 
or counterpointed in music for the same 
purpose. Instead of the simple definition 
of one object in terms of another, there 
are two images vying with each other and 
thereby lending an intensity to the poems, 
almost transforming a lyric into a dramatic 
utterance. For instance ;- 

** , Eye, Gazelle, delicate wanderer, 

Drinker of horizon's fluid line......" 

(Spender : Not Palaces) 

This short-circuiting of the poetic current 
has dramatized the emotion, indeed. This 
tendency towards dramatization of a sentiment 
instead- of its ventilation in a lyrical form 
із а remarkable feature of modern poetry. It 
goes without saying, of course, that the 
lyrical impulse is not looked down upon by 
modern poets: only they seek to intensify it 
by investing it witha dramatic quality. As 
it has been observed by critics of modern 
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poetry, the ‘lyric totals’ of a modern poem 
turn it into a ‘dramatic fragment.’ 

A modern poem, from the moment of 
its inception until the time it is presented 
in a complete form passes through several 
complicated stages. In the circumstances, it 
is difficult, indeed, to maintain the ‘purity’ 
of poetry as such. The upholders of the 
‘pure poetry’ theory demand that poetry must 
be stripped of superfluous words, rarefied in 
its atmosphere, refined to the minimum in 
meaning so that the finished poem will 
contain the quintessence of poetry. 
tall order, no doubt, considering the fact 
that Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Heine have all failed to deliver the goods. 
There has all along been something 
didactic, some prose meaning over and 
above the volatile" sentiment that poets have 
tried. to transmit to readers. Even an 
apparently innocent word may have some 
social significance and if that independent 
^ prose meaning of the word prevents a poem 
from . being ‘pure’ the poet who wants to 
write pure poetry will perhaps have to invent 
his. own vocabulary consisting of un-associative 
sounds only: (1) Even onomatopoeia will not 
do...Poetry, as Eliot has held, lies in the 
fusion of disparate elements, It is a ratio, 
as Day Lewis bas put. it. (2) It is a chemical 
compound of a variety of ingredients, viz. 
prose-meaning, feeling-tone, allegory ог 
allusion, discipline of rhyme and rhythm, 
awe, notes of reverence and thankfulness, 
lyrical undertone, dramatic intensity, and 80 
forth. In modern poems, the Kalends as it 
were of the. changes in the modern world, 
the complexities of life are inextricably 
compounded with the ‘риге’ element. But 
complexity has -its own place in literature 
and its own hold on readers; the comlexity 
of life has affected all of us more or less; 


Itis a 


(1) Day Lewis: A Hope for Poetry 
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and, if presented dramatically, it is capable 
of giving pleasure. 

It will be interesting to consider if modern 
poetry has acquired any special character. 
‘Modern poetry’, obviously, із a mis-nomer. 
Poetry has always been modern, and English 
poetry has always registered the reactions o 
English poets to their environments or to the 
life and society of their times. The modern 
tone is the tone that appeals to readers in 
their situation. In English poetry written 
during 1913-39 end-rhyme was markedly 
absent, in Eliot’s work while the- pošt- 
Elioteans brought it back to poetry. Eliot’s 


neglect of end-rhyme, however, is nothing 


new. 
II 
Ideas | from different departments of 
thought cross-fertilize one another. Modern 


trends in philosophy have cast their reflections 
on modern literature. And there is one matter 
about which Eliot as well аз the’ poets of the 
generation next to his agree though they are 
poles apart from Eliot in respect of religious 
and political beliefs, These poets feel that 
a poet ought to be able to see and show. 
the present in its correct perspective. And, 
the poets “must learn about all myths, and 
past religious systems in order to. apply them 
to the modern situation" ( Spender: 
Creative Element, pp. 192-93 ). This concern 
to relate the past and the present, to find a 
way of carrying the past into the future 
finds corroboration in Eliot's, 

“Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, | 

And time future contained intime past” 

C Four Quartets “Burnt Norton, І, ll. 1-3) 
and in the statement he madé in his essay on 
Tradition and the Individual Talent :- | 


(2) Ibid, Poe C 


“Tradition involves the historical sense, 
which we may call nearly indispensable to 
anyone who would continue to be a poet 
beyond his twenty-fifth year; and the histori- 
cal sense involves a perception, not only of 
the pastness of the past, but of its presence ; 
the historical sense compels a man to write 
not merely with his own generation in his 
bones, but with a feeling that the whole of 
the literature of his “own country has a 
simultaneous existence and composes a simulta- 
neous order", Both Eliot and the younger 
moderns have written poems where they have 
tried to solve in their own way the Time- 
Problem. (1) Eliot has given full attention to 
this problem in Four Quartets. 

The Time-Problem has 
attention of modern poets, and novelists 
considerably. Speculations on TIME make 
one:of the trends of Modern Thought and 
in their turn influence modern poetry. ‘Time 
is one of the great clues to the “modern” 
outlook in literature. ‘Time’, in poetry as 
well as in the novels, has taken on an aspect 
hitherto unknown to readers, It is akin to 
Einstein’s time which contains all time in 
every moment of time. Jeans likens the 
‘new’ time to а road with only one point of 
which the bicycle-tyre is in contact at any 
moment of time, though the entire road is 
spread behind and in front of the bicycle. 
‘Time’ is spread both behind and in front of 
us, but we are in contact with only the present 
instant. Time, according to Einstein, is the 
fourth dimension of space which is n—dimen- 
sional. i 

On reading the poetry of the modern 
school, one likes to conclude that time is the 
soul of space. Anyway, inter-war poetry 
reproduces something like the Space-time . conti- 


captured the 


nuum in the way that it uses words дод 
phrases.One of the Jour Quartets is built upon 
the clause—‘In my end is my beginning’, and. 
possibly this is what Prof. Whitehead means 
when he says, “The present bears in its own 
realised constitution relationships to a future 
beyond itself. Cut away the future and the 
present collapses, emptied of its proper con- 
tent. Immediate existence requires the 
insertion of the future in the cranies of the 
present”. For him past, present and future 
have suddenly become an ever-present dura- 
tion. Possibly the Renaissance philosopher 
Giordano Bruno meant more or less the same 
thing when he described Time thus, **In every 
point of duration is beginning without end 
and end without beginning. It is the centre 
of two infinites. Therefore the whole of 
duration is one infinite instant, both begin 
ning and end......" 

‘Time,’ for Bergson, is ‘mental’ as opposed 
to ‘physical.’ ‘Duration’ is what occurs when 
we completely telescope the past into the 
present, and are about to generate the future. 
The present pervades the past, so the past 
is renewed (“what is going to happen, has 
already happened’’-Eliot ). In dreams, 
fantasies, drug-induced states, in hallucination, 
people feel **duration" and a dynamic fusion 
of "before", “пом” and “afterwards.” In 
Mrs. Dalloway or Finnegan’s Wake one day 
or night stretches into a lifetime and beyond. 
De Quincey had said something similar in 
his Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 
“The sense of space and, in the end, the 
sense of time were-both powerfully affected. 
Sometimes, I seemed to have lived a hundred 
years in one night; nay, sometimes had 
feelings of a duration far beyond the limits 
of any human experience." 





(1) MacNeice's An Eologue for Christmas, 
Auden's Lunar Beauty and Spender's The 
Crystal are some such poems. For examples, 
study the lines: "Jazz-weary years of drums 


and Намапап guitar"; 'Ihis lunar beauty] 
Has no history `; "The Crystal, this moment," 
respectively. 
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The psychological concept of time takes 
into account the fact that human memory is 
а much more complicated recording machine 
than either nature or historical monuments, 
The experiences stored in our memory pose 
special problems which have always eluded 
physicists, attracted psychologists, and 
thrilled artists. Things remembered and 
things feared and hoped for are thrown to- 
gether, ‘“‘mixing memory and desire" (The 
Waste Land, 1). The “associations” between 
events in memory do not make a consecutive 
order of''earlier" and “later” events, They 
interpenetrate one another, This characteri- 
stic of memory, called dynamic interpenetra- 
tion of experiences by Bergson, has emerged 
аз an important theme in the literary 
analyses of time, in the twentieth century. 

“Cracks and reforms and bursts in 
the violet air 
Falling towers 
Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 
Unreal..." ( The Waste Land, V) 

The literary discovery of timeless elements 
buried in the unconscious strata of the self 
is similar to Freud's description of the 
characteristics of unconscious processes in the 
mind. In Das Unbewusste Freud says, ‘Тһе 
events ої the unconscious system are timeless, 
that is, they are not ordered in time, arc 
not changed by the passage of time...the 
repressed remain unaltered by the passage of 
time.” Wil it be too much to say that St. 
Augustine, in his Confessions, had anticipated 
Freud in this respect? Eliot puts» their ideas 
in verse-form when he says, 


“The moment of the rose and the 
moment of the Yew-tree 
Are of equal duration. А people 
without history 
Is not redeemed from time, 
for history is a pattern 
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Of timeless moments, So, while the 
light fails 
On a Winter's afternoon, in a 
secluded chapel 
History is now and England. ‘(Four 
Quartets, Little Gidding,” V). 
All the quartets deal with the relation of 
Time to Eternity, or the meaning of history, 
ог the redemption of time, and the world of 
man. Burnt Norton contains meditations on 
the persistence in memory of what might 
have been as well as what has been. 
* What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present". 
In East Coker there is meditation on the 
passage of time, felt in the life of mankind. 
“Home is where one starts from. 
Ás one grows older 
The world becomes stranger, 
the pattern more complicated 
Of dead and living. Nor the 
intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in 
every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot 
be deciphered,” 
Finaly, the past can be defined not by 
referring itto the present or the future but 
by referring all three to the pattern they 
jointly make. The same applies to the present 
and to the future. 
“the future is a faded song, a Royal 
Rose or a lavender spray 
Of wistful regrets for those who are 
not yet here to regret, 
Pressed between yellow leaves of a 
book, that has never been opened. 
And the way up is the way down, 
the way forward is the way back.” 
(The Dry Salvages, III) 
' Francis Berry, in Poets Grammar (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1958), notices a reflection 
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inthe Tense and Mood ої recent poetry, of 


the changing conception of Time. He holds 
that the problems signalized by the 
grammatical terms of 'Tense, Mood and 


Preposition, are problems of "Time, of the 
Timeless, of Relation. Time is particularized 
in language by tense. Here is what he goes 
on to say in this connexion, “For, except 
by periphrasis, ог by an allusiveness such as 
that of... The Waste Land...how else can we 
communicate our awareness, occasional or 
pressing, that time is not, or is not only, 
sequential, that all parts'of the past are still 
present, commune with each other, and 
simultaneously co-exist with our present? 
We have no single Tense as yet to express 
this awareness, though The Waste Land... 
communicates it by its Grammar, whether 
structural ог by the inflections of detail". 
(p. 163). 

Since Time is more ‘mental’ than 
physical, it should be a basic category of 
human existence. What one is means what 
one has become. In other words, objective 
historical facts together with significant 
‘associations’ of a person determine the quality 
of his existence. Опе” personality, then, is 
a "function" of two complex variables...of 
the succession of events in time, and of their 
residues in one's .memory. Time and Ego 
are the two centres of focus for inter-war 
poets who realized the inter-dependence of 
t me and the self, 


‘You are not the same people who 
left the station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus, 
While the narrowing rails slide 
together behind you...” 
(The Dry Salvages, ПІ) 


Proust rightly says in Remembrance of Things 
Past, “What we believe to be our love, our 
jealousy, is not one and the same passion, 


continuous and indivisible. It is comiposed of 
an infinity of successive loves, different 
jealousies which are ephemeral, but which, 
through their uninterrupted multitude give 
the impression of continuity, the illusion of 
unity." Proust further holds that any single 
event remembered with all its quality and 
quantity seems to be free from the date of 
its occurrence. ‘The same is applicable to the 
self imaginatively re-created through this 
re-cal. That event, that self exist, then, 
both in and out of time. The recollection 
may take place at any time ог at any place. 
In memory, according to St. Augustine, the 
“past exists as “present”, i. є. the quality 
of an experience is kept -up as it had 
originally been, unimpaired by the ravages 
of time. The thing or event remembered 
thus acquires the quality of an “eternal 
essence” or becomes redeemed from time. 
A work of art catches permanently such 
events, in objective terms, asa mid-night kiss 
or a duel, ап overheard chorus of juvenile 
voices in an orchard. It thus becomes a time- 
less source for the recapture of these essences. 


* Whisper of running streams, and winter 
- lightning, 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild 
strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed есвіаву 
Not lost, but requiring, 
pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth". 
( East Coker, IT ) 


Symbolist and Surrealist poets make full 
use of the associative process working within 
the stream of consciousness flowing in their 
selves. The chaotic bits of our day-dreams 
and nightmares make sense or become signi- 
ficant only. when they are referred to 
symbolically within the same self. The 
apparently chaotic bits of the writer’s fantasy 


* 
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make sense because they are interrelated by 
virtue of underlying associations. (1) 

Again, the modern poets awareness of 
the fact that there is a "logic of association" 
apart from the universally known” logic of 
ratiocination" enables him to detach an 
object from its frame of reference and thereby 
to restore the mystery innate in the object, 
to which habit has dulled us. "This reverse- 
order technique became an article of faith 
with the А set of 
during a removal on the head ofa porter— 


Surrealists. chairs seen 


this idea is responsible for the renaissance of 


our wonder in an everyday object like а 
set of chairs, 
Al these ideas about free, multiple 


associations, about the dynamic interpenetra- 
tion of the modalities of time, make up what 
Eliot calls *the historical sense! in his essay 
on Tradition and the Individual Talent where 
he advocates not merely the juxtaposition of 
also the 
juxtaposition of lines from poems belonging 
to various ages, torn out of their original 


‘associations’ of diverse times, but 


context. 

" How this historical sense works we shall 
now see. The embedding of fragments from 
other writers into Eliot’s poetry appears to 
be obtrusive. But this із 
ostentatious display of erudition: this enables 
the poet to achieve most subtle effects of 
irony. When Eliot writes in the Waste Land: 
“But at my back from time to time I hear 
The Sound of horns and motors, which shall 

bring 


not merely an 


(1) Actually, the term “free association’ is a 
the 


‘associaHons’ in hterary works are selected and 


misnomer when applied to literalure, For 
organized by the author's intellect with a view to 
composition, ав 
Ehot says, "8 а mug's game." And the place of 
intellect in it 18 now weil established, 


achieving conhnuity, Literary 
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Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 

And on her daughter 

They wash their feet in Soda water," 
We are reminded of Marvell’s 

lines :— 


famous 


«But at my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast  Eternity'' 
following lines from Day’s 
Bees :— 
“When of the sudden, listening, you shall 
hear, 
А noise of horns and hunting, which shall 
bring 


and of the 
Parliament of 


Acteon to Diana in the Spring, 

‘Where all shall see her naked skin"; 
also of the lines from a popular Australian 
song :— l 

“O the moon shone bright on 

Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in Soda water 
...And so they otter”. 

This use of allusion and quotation or distor- 
ted quotation enables the poet to set the present 
against the- background of the past 
emphasize by the contrast decay in present- 
day standards of life. (2) ‘The reader’s cons- 
clousness of this decay is thereby heightened, 
provided of course the reader is conversant 
with the lines alluded to. It matters little, 
however, even if he is not so well-read as to 
spot the allusions : the general tone of satire 


and 





(2) Says Jr, in Т. 5. Elto?s 
poeiry and Plays (Chicago Univermty Press) "КПпої 


Grover Smith, 


has always been a poet of Ше 5avored word, the 


historic connotation" (p. vii, Preface). 


is communicative enough. Only he would 
have appreciated the poem considerably better 
had he met its demands. (1) 

This allusiveness of modern poetry is 
greatly responsible for its obscurity. Writing 
poetry has been likened by Eliot already 
to a ‘mug’s game’. Holbrook Jackson, in 
The Art of Reading, asks the readers. to be 
equally painstaking. As a matter of fact,a 
poem may be said to be completed only when 
a reader has read it. The poetic process of 
composition is inextricably twined with that 
of communication, and the whole business of 
the composition of a poem remains incomplete 
in the absence of a reader. (2) This business, as 
modern writers have looked at it, is an intellec- 
tual pursuit after all. And this has been the 
strikingly ‘modern’ note in English poetry 
since the publication of Prufrock's Love-Song. 
Poetry is nó mere effusion of sentiment, not 
just “а spontaneous overflow of powerful 
emotions”, as Wordsworth had thought it to 
be. Itis something deeper. 
of involving the exercise of pon imagination 
and intellect. | 


1 


The addition 
the modernist 
achieved gives 
their mode of 
this matter, again, they have done nothing 
very original, since the 17th Century - English 


of intellect to-emotion that 
poets have aimed. at and 
rise to a strangeness in 





(1) Flot has the following words in solving the 


readers difficulties with his own poems, “In a play 


of Shakespeare you get several levels of significance. 
For the simplest auditors there 18 the plot, for the 
more thoughtful the character and the conflict of 
character, for the more literary the words and 
phrasing, for the more musioally sensitive the 


rhythm, and for - auditors of greater sensitiveness . 


and understanding а meantng whioh reveals tell 
gradually." es 


usual “organic sensibility, 


It is a method. 


‘through 


perception ; 
‘experience has been ‘as if the body thought’ 


expression of beauty. In 


Metaphysical poets of the school of Donne 
had done the same thing. Yet they, with 
all their insistence on a ‘no rejection’ policy 
regarding the employment об sense-data, are 
quite ‘modern’ in keeping page with the 
considerable enlargement of the field of sense- 
data. They will be remembered, if not as 
anything else, at ledst as the destroyers of a 
specialised poetic vocabulary. In this case 
they will resemble the English romantic poets 
who had destroyed the convention ofa spe- 
cialized poetic diction. At times Words- 
worth, whose critical faculty Eliot has admired 
in The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, 
seems to anticipate what Eliot has tried to 
say in his essay on tradition and individual 
talent. Here is Wordsworth writing in the 
Preface tothe Lyrical Ballads (II, 82) :- “Art 
of any excellence is produced only by a 
man who, being possessed of more than 
had also thought 
long and deeply. For our continued influxes of 
feeling are modified and directed by our 
thoughts, which are indeed the representatives 
of all our past feelings’. This passage 
resembles the following statement of Eliot’s ;- 
“It is probable that men ripen best 
experiences which are at once 
sensuous and intellectual; certainly many 
men will admit that their keenest ideas have 
come to them with the quality of a sense 
and that their keenest sensuous 


“Tradition and the Individual Talent, What із 


(2) Says Sartre Чо this connexion,"...The opera- 
hon of wnting implies that of reading as its 
dialeotical correlative and these two connec- 
ted acts necessitate two distinct agents. Itis 
the conjoint effort of the author and reader 
which brings upon the scene that concrete 
and imaginary object which is the work of 
the: mind" What js Literature ? Philo. 
sophical Library, N T. 1949, trs, B. Frechtmen), 
P. 43, 4 0 - 


- 


А. 


required then, of the poet and his reader, is 
a sensibility ‘tutored into correctness without 
losing any of its quickness,” An eye for 
obsefving the experiences of life, and ап 
extensive reading are two important pre- 


requisites. When they are there, the 
‘aggregates of simple ideas" coalesce by 
association and give rise to “emotion” or 


passion. Without this passion all ideas lose 
their force. 

It is this ‘concentrated’ nature of the 
modernist poets passion (1) which they 
expect their readers to contract through 
“empathy” ог *'Einfuhlung,? that has stood in 
the way ofa clear understanding. But such 
difficulties provided by modern poetry ought 
to be taken at their face-value. Undue 
premium should not be put on them and 
modern poetry accused of obscurantism. The 
modern poets are, if they are anything, 





(1) Here we agree with Flauberts view that 
had it been a question of passion or sensations 
he might have beaten Shakespeare or Dante but 
those two earlier poets are greater artists than 
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*sincere" in their vocation. They follow 
Socrates’ gnothi sauton more than any group 
of English poets have followed itin any time. 
Their poems on many occasions are about 
poetry, in consequence. Expression of truth 
and beauty and that in the best way imgina- 
ble, is a part and a most important part at 
that—of their existence. They have made 
honest attempts—successful or unsuccessful 
future critics will be in a position to judge— 
to transcribe the exact pattern of the feeling, 
they had when a poetic impulse came. They 
did not reject anything for fear of writing 
anything un-literary, unpoetic or indecorous. 
The advance of psychological studies in their 
times may have helped them to be so frank 
with themselves, Yet the result has -been a 
strikingly brave note of sincerity which is 
indeed admirable. 





he is because nof passion but expression of 
passion in a conoenirated form ів the hall-mark 
of true art, and. there Shakespeare and Dante 


surpassed him. 
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Notes and Comments 


. A letter by Т. S. Eliot, published in En- 
counter for May, 1960, raises an important 
issue: *I have ceased to feel astonishment", 
writes Eliot, “at the interpretation which some 
readers have put upon my work, or atthe 
assurance with which these interpreters pro- 
fess to know my mind". 

We shall understand Eliot’s attitude more 
clearly if we study his views on the subject of 
interpretation in relation to Shakespeare : 
“About anyone so great as Shakespeare, it is 
probable we can never be right; and if we 
can never be right, it із better that-we should 
from time to time change our way of being 
wrong" (Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca). 

The critics, according to this view, play a 
futile game. Perhaps they can never be right 


about Shakespeare, and they certainly provoke . 


Eliot by being -wrong about him. What is 
right, therefore, in relation to Shakespeare ? 
Itisan ideal and unique interpretation—one 
that will be identical. with what Shakes- 
peare himself thought. This will require а 
complete knowledge about the poet, which 
obviously is unattainable. ‘This attitude seems 
to be behind Eliot's insistence upon the value 
of biographical materialfor the understanding 
of a poet's work. If the poet is cóncerned 
with objective correlatives in the making of 
his poetry, we should try to know as much as 
possible about the. poet's life. Eliot's ideas 
thus fall into a definite pattern : they offer no 
inconsistency. f 

The idea that there is опе and only one 
valid interpretation possible seems to be in 
conflict with the general critical attitude and 
‘ the practice among critics, and it also appears 
to bring into discredit all critical endeavour. 





Eliot being a critic himself as well as poet, the 
comment will also apply to him, tending to 
suggest that he like others can do no more 
than advance from one erroneous position to 
another. Eliot will perhaps justify himself 
by saying that his quest is primarily to dis- 
cover an ideal among the existing 
monuments of literature as distinguished from 
the collections of writings of individuals only. 
Northrop Frye in Anatomy of Criticism 
(Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University 
Press, 1957) suggests a point of view the very 
reverse of Eliots: “Dante who writes a 
commentary on the first canto of the Paradiso 
is merely one more of Dante’s critics’. (Р. 5). 
Again, “We have little evidence of Shakes- 
peare’s interest in criticism, either of himself 
Even if there were such evi- 
dence, his own account of what he was trying 


order 


or anyone else. 


to doin Hamlet would no more be definitive 


criticism of that play, clearing all its puzzles 
up for good, than a performance of it under his 
direction would be a definitive performance" 
(Pp. 5-6). 

To say that Eliot is wrong and Frye is 
right is to be merely dogmatic, Critics are 
not merely parasites on authors: they have a 
clear function. From Aristotle 
they have served a useful purpose : they have 
indicated what the writers are doing and 
how they are doing it, not merely the 
technique but the tradition as well. The 


downwards 


' process involves the discovery of a horizon 


where the luminaries hang with propriety, 
each having an area allotted to it, each 
shining with an ascertained ‘measure of 
brilliance, and at the same time, as can see 
with the help об critics, what regions are 
I 


iluminated, how much of life and its com- 
plexity are lighted up. The work involves 
re-Interpretation. With more 
with more experience, with a deeper realization 
of ourselves, we develop new attitudes. We 
go back to the same play or poem, and see 
in it more than we saw before. The poet as 
interpreter gives the particular idea or image 
which possessed him at the time о" writing. 
But his genius extended the meaning, gave it 
richness and complexity of which he might 
easily be unaware. For the process of creation 
Paul 
Valery, however, has a different view on the 
subject : “I could not bear (from 1892) that 
the poetic state should be set in opposition 
to the full and sustained activity of the 
intellect? (Memoires d'un Poeme, Variete V). But 
perhaps his quest was more philosophic than 
creative, as the term is normally understood. 


is not a deliberate and conscious one. 


We prize complexity in a poem. T. S. 
Eliot has repeatedly underlined ^ its value. 
How can we discover it without new inter- 


pretations and fresh points of view ? 
» * * 


The British Museum is now in possession 
oftwolarge groups of G. B. Shaw's papers. 
They are being put in order and indexed. 
When the work is complete, they will become 
accessible to readers at the Museum. The 
first group comprises 5,000 letters, written 
by or to Shaw, extending from 1876 tothe 
year of his death in 1950. The second group 
comprises representing original 
drafts of plays, and manuscripts of prefaces, 
novels, etc. These papers form the largest 
modern literary archive, which the British 
Museum owns. Students of Shaw will be 
benefited in their investigation by this large 
body of new material. If photostates are 
available, overseas scholars will also be able 
to use the material. 

* * * 


In PMLA for September, 1959 Paull F. 


documents 


2 LÀ 


knowledge, 


Baum makes an attempt to enter into the 
full significance of Hopkins's technical devices, 
which bring his verse accents close to those 
of life, revealing similarities also with the 
accentual system in certain nursery rhymes 
Mr. Baum makes 
this 
connexion, chiefly The Windhover and Carrion 
Comfort, and indicates his position in a series 


and other forms of verse. 
a detailed analysis of some poems in 


of remarks, which seem worth attending to. 
Sprung Rhythm has caused uneasiness even 
to genuine lovers of poetry and whatever 
light comes to us on the nature of its 
technique is, therefore, welcome. We quote 
the words of Mr. Baum published in PMLA 
(p. 425) 1» 

"For Sprung Rhythm is not a modifica- 
tion or exteusion of conventional verse; it 
is a new creation to meet the demands of 
Hopkins’ sense of poetic 
language ; it is, like his too eager explana- 
tions, a function (so to say) of his troubled 
But what there was within which 
produced this strangeness, this straining of 
the norms of language as communication and 


ear and his 


spirit. 


of meter aS music, is a question for others. 
One may have the greatest admiration—I 
have—for much of his poetry and recognize 
the appropriateness of its peculiarities ; what 
one regrets is the too ready acceptance of 
his attempted explanations of Sprung Rhythm 
as its only justification. 

“This “new rhythm" levies a heavy tribute 
on our different sense of the rhythm of verse. 
How far we wil go to meet him is'each 
one's responsibility...If one may risk a defini- 
tion: “Sprung Rhythm" is the name Hopkins 
gave to his own blend of the freedom of 
prose and the ordered patterns of verse. It 
should be left just there”. « 


ж ж + 
In The Review of English Studiss—for 
February 1960, J. K. Walton presents a 





ey 


version of Othello, which discovers the cause 
of his ruin not in any weakness in his 
character but rather in his ‘strength’s abund- 
ance’. The writer’s point of view is best 
offered in words he himself uses: ‘‘with 
Othello there are abundant indications that 
he owes his downfall to his virtues rather 
than to weakness” (p. 12). Evidence for 
this view is found in Iago’s soliloquy (1. ій. 
393-396) which is quoted : 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 

That thinks men honest that but seem 

to be so ; 

And will as tenderly be led by th’ nose 

As asses are. 
The interpretation challenges the current 
conception but ifa strong case can be made 
out in its favour, there is no reason why it 
should not be accepted as true. Although 
several relevant passages have been cited 
yet the effect of the inference seems both 
strained and superficial. 

Iago's suggestion that the Moor can be 


led by the nose is а damning comment upon 
the gullibility of his temper. This trait of 
his character can by no stretch of imagination 
be regarded as an element ofstrength. With 
all his good qualities, the Moor had the 
believing disposition of а child. This 
characteristic of the Moor links up to his 
primitive origin. If a single explanation is 
sought for, it may well be found in Othello’s 
trustful attitude, his uncritical acceptance of 
a statement as true without any attempt 
lago was astute enough to 
see this weakness and build his plan upon 
it; his foresight telling him that in spite of 
this advantage favouring him, the utmost 
celerity would be needed in the execution of 
his purpose. 

"The emphasis in J. K. Walton’s article 
seems misplaced : what the writer offers may 
be new but besides apparent novelty there 
does not seem to be anything else in its 
favour. | 


at verification. 
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Shakespeare’s Art of Comedy 
Dr. S. С. Sen 


"«Сопеду..із an imitation of characters of 
a lower type, not, however, in the full sense 
of the word bad, the Ludicrous being merely 
a subdivision of the ugly. It consists in some 
defect or ugliness which is not painful or 
destructive", Aristotle’s Poetics in S. H. 
Butcher’s translation, V. 

Comedy does not get from Aristotle the 
kind of analysis that Tragedy does. What 
he wrote as exposition of Comedy is said to 
have been lost. But his view of Tragedy, 
it is often claimed, can be applied mutatis 
mutandis to Comedy also. Even then we do 
not get much useful light from this quarter. 
Subsequent writers have stressed intellectual 
or corrective laughter as the main business 
of Comedy. And we have also the concep- 
tion of high Comedy in which the characters 
instead of being of a lower type represent 
kings, princes and the aristocracy. 

Shakespeare's comedy does not give us 
intellectual laughter. Its qualities do пої 
lend themselves to a ready formulation asa 
theory of comic art. There is evidently a 
co-existence of two opposite elements in his 
comedy—laughter and seriousness. And they 
have apparently exclusive realms assigned to 
them so that there is no intrusion from one 
into the other*. There is, for example, the 
realm of love, the realm of seriousness, and 
the other the realm of clowns and jesters, of 
men and women with some kink in their 
characters. Thus Shakespeare gives us the 


* George Gordon however, says 


laughter of the head and of the heart at 
the same time. 

The juxtaposition of seriousness and trivial- 
ity, of gaiety and earnestness cannot be a speci- 
fic feature of comedy ; it bas the all-embracing 
character of life itself and its segregation into 
a compartment as a form of art is narrowing 
and unjustified. Shakespeare’s comedy does 
not always provide situations for which a 
happy ending can be predicted. In ‘As 
You Like It, there is love whose course does 
not run smooth, there is quarrel, quarrel over 
property and the circumstances contain in 
them a tragic potential; in ЗА Midsummer 
Nights Dream", “The Merchant of Venice" 
and in “The Tempest”, the raw material out 
of which the stuff of tragedy 1s made, exists. 
But Shakespeare makes them into glorious 
comedies. “The Merchant of Venice" is not, 
however, a comic success to the same extent 
as the other three are. When we explore 
Shakespeare's attitude as revealed in his 
comedies, we may perhaps discover what made 
“The Merchant of Venice" a play that gives 
rise to more questions than Shakespeare is 
prepared to answer. 

The laughter in a comedy is said to be 
an instrument of correction. In Shakespeare 
there is laughter without the corrective design 
being present. We may laugh at the foolish 
conceits of Touchstone or the affectations of 
Jaques but the laughter here. as elsewhere in 
Shakespeare is a mode of enjoyment, it is 





‘these two, the laughter of heart and mind, are so often, in 


Shakespearean Comedy, inextricably interfused. Shakespearean Comedy, O. U. P., 1953, p. 5. 
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a recognition of the great variety which life 
affords, with contrasts that please and delight, 
and whose loss is bound to be ап impoverish- 
ment. Falstaff’s lies and exaggerations, his 
drunkenness and the practical application of 
the maxim, prudence is the best part of valour, 
are all exhibited to our great delight, and 
we feel that Prince Наїз boon companion 
has no need to be a reformed character. 
Shakespeare strikes no moral attitude in his 
comedies ; in fact he seems to enter a plea 
for cakes and ale as a protest against the 
puritanic attitude, 

He stands firmly as a rock on the side of 
loyalty—in friendship, love, and in all forms 
of social and public relationships. His ethical 
code is not crowded with "доп'їз. He likes 
men to be themselves, and shows no interest 
in making them better. With such an atti- 
tude he can scarcely play the role of the 
moralist, intent on discovering flaws in human 
nature in order to hold them up to ridicule. 

With these facts before us, we may proceed 
to give an idea of Shakespeare's dramatic art 
and the attitude it reveals. The theory that 
he gives laughter of the head and the heart 
in his comedies seems to be an evasion of the 
real problem. In "Аз You Like It' we have 
three pairs of lovers and a fourth is' soon 
added. Their love affords a good deal of 
amusement. Its seriousness does not exact 
silent admiration nor does the clownish speech 
of Touchstone make laughter at every point. 
In fact the latter is “not all trivial, as nothing 
human can be, and we feel on occasions 
that his words and sentiments have a certain 
value, however awkward their first impact 
upon us. The isolation of the two elements— 
seriousness and laughter—does not seem to 
be true in relatiop to the comedies. 

Shakespeare, it is obvious, did not write 
comedies in the critical tradition. To clap 
the name ‘romantic’ on his work seems a 
little unfortunate. For a label is narrowing and 


it does not stick to him naturally. For Shakes- 
peare liberalized a form, made it compre- 
hensive to such an extent that with its scope 
thus widened it can no longer be . suitably 
described in terms of the original category. 

In his comedies Shakespeare seems to be 
interested in the problem of human variety 
and in his tragedies in that of human 
singularity, Where there is variety, passions 
are apt to lose their intensity, clashes are 
without violence, and if interests are at 
war, there is also a path of reconciliation open. 
А certain malleability of temper, a readiness 
to respond to circumstance and submit to 
external pressure instead of a passionate self- 
absorption, pursuing a single idea or object 
with relentless devotion—these are the distin- 
guishing marks of the characters in 
Shakespearean comedy. ‘The seeds of tragedy, 
found in the conflicts Shakespeare presents, 
are not subjected to an artificially transforming 
process so that they may bring forth fruits of 
a different and happier complexion. If the 
external situation contains elements which 
could proceed headlong to a tragic catastrophe, 
the men and women involved give evidence 
of a power to disentangle themselves from the 
web of a tragic fate. They show themselves 
capable of a balanced view and an ability to 
face facts in a practical spirit. This adapta- 
bility to circumstance produces an immunity 
against a tragic fate and supplies the basis of 
the variety, characterizing Shakespeare’s 
comic invention. , 

In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and опе 74 
two other plays Shakespeare brings the 
singular and the various, the passionate and 
the balanced into juxtaposition. The result 
is a mixed dish with an uncertain flavour. 
Shylock is singular, he is passionate and 
vehement, he has an extreme devotion toa 
cause. His figure strides through a crowd of 
laughing people with the effect of silencing 
their laughter and filling them with dismay. 
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If they laugh at his defeat, his bowed figure 
seems nevertheless to possess an elevation of 
which they themselves are incapable. Their 
Jaughter sounds hollow at the end anda gloom 
falls instead upon them even when the notes 
of triumph sound loudest. 

His comedies avert tragic entanglement, 
in the first instance, because of the slighter 
make of the characters, because of the happier 
mould into which they are cast, and in the 
second, because of the background of nature. 
Often the scenes lack the familiarity of our 
world. They possess a visionary quality which 
belongs to the world of imagination, In its 
light the earthly contests lose some of their 
bitterness. The wind that blows through 
this region has a healing effect. It brings 
wisdom, humanizing the soul. 

So we may say that in general the comedies 
stress the element of variety in the characteri- 
zation of men and women, who avert tragedy 
because of an essential moderation in their 
nature, fostered and strengthened Бу the 
background against which we see them. The 
ingredients in the tragedy and the comedy are 
not different: the men and women and 
Nature are. ` 

In ‘As You Like It, the two sets of 
brothers quarrel. The dispossessed Duke 
settles down in the Forest of Arden : Orlando, 
another dispossessed brother, finds his way 
there. The remarkable fact about these 
injured men is that they do not nurse a sense 
of injury. The sweetness of disposition in 
the Duke Senior turns his eye away from 
the ugly toad, with which adversity 1s 
compared, and fastens it upon the jewel that 
shines on its head—the lesson which adversity 
teaches. His comment upon the sharp wind 
of winter brings out the difference between 
him and King Lear, who also faces the sharp 
wind but with a more embittered spirit : 

iu x the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 


Which, when it bites and blows 
upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am’. 
The Duke’s release from personal misery 
is achieved by contemplating his situation 
from an impersonal point of view. Не does 
not colour Nature with a sense of his own 
misery and frustration. In fact, he opens 
himself to the influence of the new world he 
has come to inhabit and accepts with readi- 
ness what it offers, revealing the malleability 
of temper which we do not find in Lear. 
In а somewhat similar position, Lear sees in 
Nature's cruel manifestations only a lesser 
degree of cruelty than he has met with from 
his children. Не is inflexible, singular, iso- 
lated. The Duke is а member of the big and 
various world. Even in the Forest he does 
not repudiate the normal pattern of life. In 
fact, he seems to realize it more fully than 


before. Lear's speech well establishes the 
distinction between the two men : 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire ! 
spout rain ! 


Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, 
are my daughters : 
I tax not you you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you 
children, 
You owe me no subscription : then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure. 

The Duke is more philosophic than the 
King. Не wakes to new life while Lear is 
blinded by the old. 'The substance of'King 
Lear’ is deeply philosophical. "Аз You Like 
It? on the other hand has occasional excur- 
sions into the philosophic. The truth which 
most delights and enchants „seems to have the 
radiance of the sunbeam, an emanation of 
the forest where light and shadow play with 
singular charm, creating thoughts and feel- 
ings which respond to these natural agents. 


he 


In the Forest of Arden we see lovers and 
philosophers, men and women who dwell 
in the realm of uplifting thought and senti- 
ment. The lovers are graded with subtlety. 


“Rosalind will enchant in any form she 


assumes. She achieves in all situations a just 
poise because in her the heart and the head 
work together. Her cheerfulness is not merely 
the expression -of a youthful ebullience of 
spirit but has a philosophic basis, intuitively 
arrived at. That is why she understands so 
well Jaques’s folly in wasting his money on 
travel to distant countries only to teach him- 
self melancholy. Knowledge, she holds, does 
not increase the gloom of mind but disperses 
it. In Rosalind love is a strong but not a 
passionate emotion, and its enduringness can 
easily be predicted. She does not believe 
that anyone can die oflove. For the stormy 
passion, which can destroy, does not ‘enter 
her scheme of things. | 

Phoebe is sel£conceited, vain and vacil- 
lating. She is the type of woman, noted for 
self-consciousness, She is charming and exact- 
ing, she will receive without making a return, 
but she is capable of strong emotion, evoked 
by something that lies far outside her world, 
remote from her station of life. She cannot 
escape the criticism implied in -the words, 
maidens like moths are ever caught by glare. 
She has по appreciation of true worth and 
litile capacity for thought. She lives on the 
sense level and is dominated by vanity. 

Audrey is of the earth, earthy. She has 
no notion of anything except what in married 
life is of the utmost value—loyalty to the 
marriage bond. She does not fall in love, she 
does not choose. She is bewildered and lost 


* Summary of a lecture delivered at Ulubaria 
College, West Bengal. last April under a soheme 
of Extension Lectures sponsóred by the University 


a great variety of characters, 


when Touchstone turns upon her the artillery 
of his wit. Ina way she represents the true 
feminine. 

Orlando is a firstclass wrestler and a 
devoted lover, a rather odd combination but 
one feels that he should have written better 
verses in honour of his Rosalind. In the wit 
contest with her, he subsides into the second 
place and learns with zest what his disguised 
mistress teaches him. Rosalind’s is a case 
of love at first sight. This is how Shakespeare's 
women fall in love, and it seems women who 
love do not expect intellectual superiority in 
their partners. The only thing’ they care 
for is to see if they are dependable. This 
seems a wise test of character. 

Amiens and the Senior Duke are comple- 
mentary to each other. The philosophy they 
represent is a kind of quietism. Similarly 
louchstone and Jaques are complementary : 
the high spirits of the one need the sobering 
element which the other can supply in the 
form of melancholy contemplation. They 
also serve as foils. l 

This crowd of men and women display 
Shakespeare 
presents each of them with his or her peculiar 
traits but he does not seem to imply that 
what is in excess in any of them isin need 
of correction. God has created diversity and 
Shakespeare who understands this divine 
plan, never suggests that men and women 
should submit to a uniform standard and be, 
ruled by it. This sympathetic vision is poles 
asunder from the corrective principle we 
see in a comedy outside the Shakespeare 
сапоп.? 


of Calcutta. The lecture was concerned with a 
discussion of. Shakespeare's dramatic art with 
special reference to ‘As You Like It’. 
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An apology for King Lear 


Prof. AMULYADHAN MUKHERJI. 


It has been held by most of the Shakes- 
pearean critics that tragedy in King Lear із 
caused by an extremely foolish action on the 
part of a choleric despot impelled by а puerile 
love of flattery and heedless of all considera- 
tions of truth and justice. 

If this be the correct view, then King Lear’s 
tragedy should be of less interest and signi- 
ficance than it is taken to be. А thoughtless 
child playing with a match-stick might cause 
a conflagration, but this would not be a 
proper theme of tragedy. Real tragedy arises 
out of a clash of opposites, with some moral 
or human sanction behind them. 

If Lear was foolish, so was Othello, and 
so was Brutus. The tragic hero suffers on 
account of some hamartia or error, but very 
generally this error is due to the overplus of 
some trait in his character that evokes our 
admiration or sympathy. Othello 
trustful, Brutus is too philosophic. 
about Lear ? 

To judge Lear properly we must revise 
our present-day democratic notions about 
kingship and parenthood. Lear represents 
а cosmology in which both were considered 
sacred. Any show of disloyalty to either was 
not merely a crime, but а sin, a sacrilegious 
transgression fatal to the eternal order of 
things. Lear, a Jupiter amongst his subjects, 
could not brook any violation of this eternal 
order, even when the 
Cordelia or a Kent. 


is too 


What 


transgressor was а 
It was his solemn duty 
to uphold and vindicate the eternal principles 
of “ашу”. His action looks like gross selfishness 
only because he happened to be the person 
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against whom the sins of treason апа filial 
ingratitude had been committed. 

Lear has been blamed because he wanted 
his daughters to state publicly how much 
they loved him. Lear was an extremely loving 
father, and, like all lovers, desired to be told 
by his beloved. “How do I love thee? Let 
me count the ways" and similar stuff, It was 
a pardonable weakness in an old man and 
doting father who was giving away his all 
to his children. If the demand was made 
publicly, it was because there was a formal 
side to it. It was customary to make a 
profession of fidelity when receiving an 
authority or a favour from the sovereign. ‘The 
plan of partition had been already prepared 
and it was evident that there was nothing 
unfair about it. It was expected that the 
daughters would each make the usual 
declarations in the open court when the formal 
transfer took place. 

Cordelia’s conduct on the occasion was 
certainly objectionable. Her reply to Lear’s 
well-meaning question was tantamount to a 
contempt of court. Her sisters might have 
protested too much, but that was по justi- 
fication for her protesting too little and 
making a parade of logic. То any loving 
father it must be a cruel blow to be told that 


his child loves him only according to bond ; l 


nor more nor less.” Her explanation made 
the whole position worse. Her love is 
represented as only an affair ofdebit and 
credit, a travesty of all sweet relationship 
between parent and child. It was not merely 
untender. It was a deliberate misstatement 


en ee Р Ad 


. point. 


and а misrepresentation of Cordelia’s own 


genuine feclings. Reacting from the hypo- 
crisy of her sister, Cordelia acted in a manner 
obstinate and obdurate. She showed an 
utter lack of sympathetic understanding of 
her old, loving father and was needlessly 
offensive as overpraised chi'dren sometimes 
are. In the last Acts we have a different 
Cordelia. Perhaps her experiences in life 
had by that time humanized her soul. 


When Cordelia refused even to mend her 


speech a little, Lear had to perform a painful 
duty and take the offender to task. Accord- 
ing to our ethical Codes today, the punish- 
ment inflicted was all out of proportion to 
the offence. 
only by a sacrifice, and аз matters proved 
later on, it was not so much a sacrifice of 
Cordelia’s happiness as of Lear’s own. It 


was incumbent on Lear to make the sacrifice- 


before the altar of the high gods, - Jove, 
Apolo and the mysterious Hecate,—who 
symbolised the eternal verities of life and the 
universe. The common sense criticisms of 
Kent on the occasion were all beside the 
Kent, a stoical agnostic, might suppose 
that Lear was swearing by his gods in vain. 
But in doing so Kent proved himself only a 
*miscreant" interfering with the course of 
divine justice, and merited punishment, 
which, it seems by our standards to have been 
disproportionate to his offence. a 

King Lear presents a conflict, not зайві» 


las 


-t 


But а sin can be expatiated. 


of personalities, but of ideas. Lear stands 
for the old world faith in the gods 
and the moral system that they represent. 
Gloucester, Albany, Edgar, the servants of 
Cornwall belong to the same school of thought. 
Edmund is the most conspicuous figure in the 
other group who belonged to the new school 


. of thought that believed only in “Nature” 


and in the socalled “natural” ethics with all 
its sinister implications of selfishness, self- 
indulgence and craft. Kent and the Fool 
occupy a different position, representing honest 
loyalty and simple commion sense, unhampered 
by any theology. Cordelia herself belongs to 
this third school, and however angelic she 
might otherwise be, a clash between Lear’s 
ideas and those of hers was not altogether 
unnatural. 

. Lear dies a martyr to his faith, It is to 
his glory that to the last he remains every 


inch a King and never thinks of cringing 


before any power that would encroach upon 
his sacred status as King and Father. He 
was unhappy over the banishment of Cordelia 
and realised his. mistake very soon after the 
incident. Later, as soon as he has the chance, 
he makes ample amends and honestly begs 
that Cordelia should forget and forgive. 
Cordelia was always chary of words, but her 
tears and Kisses in the re-union scene indicate 
perhaps how she also could. 

` “Forgiveness give—and take.” 


Reading and Interpretation. 


Othello 
DR. S. C. SEN 


Ihe Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

I believe, this passage is central to the 
understanding of Othello's character. He is 
an Eastern and seems to lack the power to 
distinguish between fact and fiction. Не could 
not have come across the Anthropophagi and 
the men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders. Apparently, he had heard stories 
about them. Raleigh refers to them but he 
disowns personal knowledge. Othello had a 
primitive mind, an unsophisticated nature. 
His own experience was adventurous and 
full of strangeness. Into this world of the 
mysterious, the anthropophagi and their more 
uncouth comrades strode with a naturalness 
that made Othello accept them as something 
he had known and seen. 

His tragedy was caused by his inability 
to see the difference between truth and 
fiction.  Iago's charges were outrageous. A 
man so lately frustrated in his expectation 
of promotion would be suspect in the eyes 
of all if he carried unsavoury tales against 
his successful rival. Othello, however, had 
no such He not only lacked 
experience of civil society and the ways of 
cultured men and women; he had in fact 
little knowledge of civilized life and the 
calculations on which it is normally run. 

Thus he believed Iago. His gullibility is 
almost incredible. Iago measured him up 
correctly but the estimate he made of his 
character after hearing the unvarnished tale 
of his adventures told to the Duke was 
tinged with malice. To this account he 


suspicion. 
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refers in disparaging terms, assigning Desde- 
mona's love for Othello to his ‘bragging, 
and telling her fantastical lies’, This view, 
however, does not give us his honest convic- 
tion. It is specially manufactured for the 
consumption of Roderigo but we see in it, 
nevertheless, the particular weakness that had 
struck his imagination—Othello’s childlike 
Othello does not tell lies. 
His weakness is the absence of a critical sense. 
Iago's story thus won his ear. The Eastern 
world, where he was nurtured, taught him 
to be generous but it left him uncritical. A 
series of aspersions cast on a virtuous 


credulousness. 


wife 

could succeed only, given the naivety of an 

Othello, 
Othello 


character. 


did not understand his own 
He imagined himself in a heroic 
He played it self-consciously : 

Keep up your sword 

for the dew will rust 'em. 

But once the passions were roused, he showed 
himself little better than a beast, foaming 
at the mouth and screaming obscenely. But 
it always seemed to him that he was acting 
in the interest of justice. He devised a foul 
murder yet all the while he thought it was 
justice that had prompted his action. 

There are apparently two Othello's : one 
whom we discover mainly by what he does, 
the other mainly by what he says. In the 
Sth Act after the murder, he rises to the 
height of his imagined self when before 
stabbing himself, he recalls how 

in АЇерро once, 
Where a malignant and turban'd Turk 


role. 





Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the state 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him thus.* 
Othello’s ruin was wrought not so much by 
his character as by the gulf that yawned 
between the two modes of life, the Eastern 
and the Western, rendering any understand- 
ing between them not attainable in a 
normal way. 

Othello had a curious idea about his age. 
Itis an idea that recalls Eastern standards. 
He speaks of his handicaps—one of them is 
that ‘{ am declined Into the vale of years’. 
The critical attitude to his age leans for 
support on this remark. In the East people 
grow old quite early in life. That such a 
view is not objectively right will appear 
when we examine the remarks of Iago. 
Between Othello and Desdemona. he had 
. seen or imagined unbridgeable differences 
but not one of them is due to the disparity 
of age. From the general attitude and 
behaviour of Othello and the critical remarks 
let fall by other characters—one supplies 
positive evidence, the other a negative one, 
we may perhaps conclude that Othello was 
not above thirty years ofage. According to 
this estimate he would still have full 23 years 
for his career of adventure, which begins at 
the age of seven. 

Iago’s private reflexions accept the 
possibility of a happy union between the 
Moor and Desdemona : 

The Moor... 

And I dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. 

This seems to suggest that most social 
considerations which account for a happy 
match are satisfied—they include age, position, 
birth even appearance to some extent. Не 
was a Moor with thick lips. Othello himself 
uses stroug terms in describing his thick lips 


and black complexion. Brabantio refers to 
his sooty bosom and refuses to think that 
Desdemona could be in love with him without 
the assistance of witchcraft. 
seems to be, how could she 
fall in love with what she fear’d to look at. 

There is no doubt that he was dark- 
skinned and that he had thick lips. But to 
say that his appearance caused a feeling of 
terror in the beholder, even in Desdemona 
is sheer exaggeration and is easily understood 
in view of the excited and angry feeling of 
the old father. Othello conceived of himself 
too much as a contrast to Desdemona with 
her skin ‘as smooth as monumental alabaster’, 
and was led thereby to overstress the difference 
between himself and his wife. 

A comparative young age for Othello is 
again suggested by Iago's word ; 

her appetite shall play the 

God with his weak function. 

The relation between the Moor and the 
Ancient requires close attention for the under- 
standing of the play as a whole. Iago was 
a Venetian, who had seen a good deal of 
service. He was of a lower status in society 
than Саззіо or even Roderigo, and belonged 
to the same social level as Desdemona’s 
waiting maid and his wife. But he was 
shrewed, selfish, and unscrupulous, and seemed 
to conform to the description Caesar gave of 
Cassius : 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are 

dangerous. 

Othello had no power of observation and 
readily accepted him as a trustworthy subor- 
dinate. Apparently, in his personal relations 
with Jago, there was not much scope for trust 
of any kind until after his marriage. Iago 
smarted under a feeling of inferiority and at 
the same time, was filled with a sense of 


His whole point 





* The full speech is quoted by T. S. Eliot as an example of Othello's self-dramatization. 
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power, of intellectual superiority, which could 
bring down the pride, as he imagined, of his 
social superiors, and appease his thirst for 
revenge. So when he made his plan, he 
included in it all who patronized him -or 
tended to think of themselves as his betters— 
Desdemona, Othello, Cassio and Roderigo, 
‘devising a common ruin for all. 

Other motives can also ‘be discovered. 
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They complicate the pattern but the most 
significant fact is lago's inability to reconcile 
himself to a subordinate position, to act as a 
‘sort of servant and camp follower. Cassio 
more than once made him aware in his courte- 
ous exchanges with Emilia and Desdemona 
that he had a higher breeding than Jago. In 
the familiarities of Othello this formed an 
element of unconscious assumption. 


like the rest, being lifted to an immense 
height, and then plunging, by a mighty Force, 
received by their own weight, into the sea, 
must of necessity make a Noise, or Blow, 
equal to that of the loudest Cannon, and 
rhaps to Thunder itself; and these we 
think to be the severa] Reports, or Blows, 
which were heard even to St. Christopher’s 
Island...and of which the People in these 
Islands, as well in the Ships, heard about a 
thousand or twelve hundred distinct Blows, or 
poris, nnd supposed to be the Noise of Guns (1). 
Defoe’s deficiency in auditory imagination 
quite plain in the above passage. The 
thousand to twelve hundred distinct sounds 
which people are said to have heard would 
uggest a certain orderly sequence, entirely 


like the chaos, which such an eruption’ 


would produce. His failure to imagine sound 
in the passage is in contrast with the effec- 
tiveness of the auditory images in ‘The 
| Journal’, suggesting a background of personal 
experience as the explanation of the difference. 

Defoe in ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and elsewhere 
is a master of visual image. His dramatic 
power springs from this source. ‘The foot- 
print on the ‘sand records his highest success 

«іп dramatic narration. His power over us 
lies in making us sce. 

The pattern of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is very 
simple. We shall find it in the conception 
of Original Sin and Repentance. Crusoe's 
father, a victim of gout and an old man, 
called him to his sick-bed and asked him not 
to go to sea—not to seek adventure but to 
settle down to a peaceful life,at home. He 
disobeyed his father. Disobedience is ‘his 
Original Sin and in his solitary confinement 
in the island he undergoes repentance. The 
plot thus embodies a spiritual history. The 
story of conversion may also be viewed ina 
threefold aspect: Impulse, Reason, and 


(1) William 
Yol. П, p, 52. The Italios are mine. 


Resignation, impulse giving rise to the Sin 
and afterwards to adventures as sailor, as 
slave and as planter in South America; 
reason supporting his existence in the solitary 
island by showing how commonsense could 
equip him with the amenities of life, and 
finally, resignation pointing the only road 
along which he could travel in the face of 
the uncertainties posed by the invasion of 
the cannibals and his own defenceless 
position. 

It is interesting to note the compactness 
of the plot by reference to а detail, not often 
noticed by readers. Robinson Crusoe spends 
twenty-five years by himself in the desert 
island when Friday joins him as companion 
and servant. The spell of solitude is broken 
but real society is still far off. Yet the arrival 
of Friday may be regarded as the first step 
in his return to society. The next comes 
when he rescues the Spaniard, and a little 
later, provides shelter to a number of other 
Spaniards. With these Europeans he is able 
to communicate, in fact to communicate 
better than he does with Friday but the 
language difficulty makes his intercourse 
still imperfect. At the end the rebellious 
British sailors visit the island. There js a 


skirmish and then Crusoe returns home to 


England. The series of visitors to the island 


. indicates that his return to normal life in 


society was carefully graduated. 

Defoe has himself spoken of ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ as an allegory of his life. That it 
is more thana story of adventure is obvious 
enough. The pattern suggests experience, 
maturity and suffering. The road from 
impulse to resignation is long and full of 
tribulation. Defoe himself has travelled by 
it, and his life is a record of sudden collapses 
of fortune and as sudden recoveries like the 
career of Crusoe himself. Crusoe’s language 


Lee—Daniel Defoe, Hig Lite and Recently Discovered Writings (London, 1869) 
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is also like the language Defoe uses with 
reference to the protecting care of God, 
bestowed upon him in his great trials: ‘I 
ought to give daily Thanks for that daily 
Bread, which nothing but а Ciroud of Wonders 
could have brought. That I ought to consider 
Ihad been fed by Miracle, even as great as 
that feeding Eljoh by Ravens. ( Robinson 
Crusoe, Shakespeare Head Edition, Blackwell 
Oxford, 1927, pp. 152-153 ). 

The fact that the author is trying to see 
the universal іп the particular, the symbolical 
in an individual experience, is evident from 
his habit of introducing incidents so as to 
emphasize their general aspect. and base upon 
them a philosophy of life, which acts as 


barometer, recording his progress towards the ; 


spirit of resignation or its final achievement., 
A quotation will illustrate the tendency. One 
of the beliefs which Defoe frequently states 
in ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and elsewhere is that 
the source of one’s destruction is often trans- 
formed into that об deliverance. Crusoe 
realized the truth of this when he rescued 
the Spaniard from the clutches of the savages 
and the Captain from his mutinous crew: 
. ‘How frequently in the Course of our Lives, 
the Evil which in itself we seek most to shun, 
and which when we are fallen into it, is the 
most dreadful to us, is often times the very 
Means or Door ofour Deliverance, by which 
alone we can be raid again from the 
Affliction we are fallen into.’ 'Crusoe, Vol, І, 
pp. 209-210 ). 

Another famous passage underlines the 
symbolic purpose, curiously enough by its 
inappositeness to the context. It occurs in 
connexion with the cannibal visit to the island. 
Crusoe -had always anticipated such a 
visit and dreaded it. 
moment think that the cannibals could 
ever satisfy his craving for society. The 


He did not for а: 


‘How strange a Chquer Work of Provi- 
dence -is the Life of Man and by what 
secret differing Springs are the Affections 


hurryd about as differing Circumstances , 


present! To Day we love what to Morrow 
we hate; to Day we seek what to Morrow 
we shum ; to Day we desire what to Morrow 
we fear’. (Crusoe, pp. 209-210, Vol, I) 

But if the reflexions have no relevance 
to the occasion, their philosophic truth is 
nevertheless unquestionable. What seems 
to be the fact is that Defoe’s mind ran 
along symbolical lines but he could not 
contrive a situation in which his view o 
life could be accepted as true in relation 
to the incident he had described. l 

We may briefly summarise in the follow- 


ing words the symbolism conveyed by 


‘Robinson Crusoe’: ‘Impulse accounts for | 
our life. | 


all the serious transgressions of 
Reason will vanquish it but it will not give 
us adequate protection against our énemies. 
We shall have to rely on faith in a great 
measure, and also on prudence. Supernatu- 
ralguidance in the form of warnings is also 
valuable as a means of our safety and 
protection. When a man follows these 
principles, he will have no occasion to dread 
an enemy. He will be full equipped to 
face any situation that may arise. His 
leadership wil be universaly acknowledged 
and he will not go without honour and 
riches in his society’, l 
Defoe has been vilified as liar. Prejudice 
was strong against him for a number of 
reasons. His anonymous "Ihe Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters’ (1702) played a hoax 
upon the public in England, which greatly 
irritated and annoyed all self-respecting; 
decent, and sober men. Тһе book valued 
by a graduate of a great University as the 
tne most impressive work after the Bible, 


_ 


following sentences as a comment on the 
eannibals are, therefore, meaningless : 


declared that the best way to deal with the; 
dissenters was to annihilate them. Moses ~ 
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destroyed a vast number of people in the 


interest of one still vaster. The proposal 
had, therefore, the support of sacred history 
and was all the more acceptable as the 
dissenters in England had in the past stood 


against the country’s welfare and had acted- 


in a spirit of perversity. Defoe мав 
himself a dissenter and he wrote the book 
to expose the Church of England. His 
authorship was soon discovered and a reward 
of £ 50 was declared by the Government 
for his arrest, His ‘The True-Born English- 
man’, a satire (1701), written in a forcible 


. Style, laughed at the claim to racial superiority 
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on the part of the English and showed 
that they were descended from the offal of 
of the earth, from rogues and jail birds, from 
buccaneers and unscrupulous hunters after 
fortune. The success of the satire was 
instantaneous but these literary performances 
were an impediment to Defoe’s standing as 
a writer. They had something unsavoury 
about them and made men ready to believe 
anything disparaging against their author, 

Three publications are especially men- 
tioned in. connexion with the charge that 
he was a liar. ‘They are ‘The Remarkable 
passage of an Apparition’, ‘The Storm’, and 
‘A True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs 
Veal’. i 

‘The Storm’ was published in November, 
1704. There was a long continued idea, 
corrected only in recent years, that at the 
date of the storm (Nov. 4) he was in jail and 
had therefore, no firsthand knowledge of the 
disaster, which he describes in his voluminous 
work. Inthe course of his lengthy account 
he states that he had travelled on horseback 
immediately after the storm and had counted 
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the number of fallen trees up to 17000 after 
which he had given up the effort of making 
ап exact inventory. It was natural to belive 
that the account was a lying one when its 
author was supposed to be still in prison. 
Now that the publication of the Portland 
Mss. has settled once for all the question of 
date, we see that Defoe's report is a truthful 
one. ‘A True Relation of the Apparition of 
Mrs Veal, The next Day after her Death, 
to one Mrs Bargrave of Canterbury’, 1706, 
was supposed to be a piece of lying invention. 
But Mrs Veal’s grave has been discovered and 
the facts, supernatural as they are, seem no 
more than an unvarnished account of a rumour 
current at the time. Mrs Veal visited Mrs 
Bargrave after her death and talked with the 
latter, disclosing by no sign that she had 
passed out of the land of the living. Mrs 
Bargrave came to know of the death sometime 
later and her story was believed true by those 
who knew Mrs Veal because she had learnt 
certain intimate secrets from the supernatural 
meeting, of which nobody else had knowledge 
and which on verification were found correct. 

Defoe’s reputation for honesty has now 
been established upon a solid basis. He had 
a great interest in the supernatural and a 
flair for journalism, for seizing upon a 
question of topical interest and making out 
of it a.story, a poem or report. In doing 
this he seemed always to keep within the four 
corners of the truth as far as he could 
ascertain it. He seems to have been actuated 
by the design to preserve interesting data 
for posterity so that in the future a thorough 
enquiry might be made and their real value 
discovered, * | 


of three lectures delivered at Ulubaria under а scheme sponsored by the 
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С. В. S. & ‘Arms and the Man’ 


"в. 5. С. SEN 


С. B. S. airiliy lays down his formula for 
the drama: ‘No conflict, no drama’. But 
conflict by itself does not make drama. If 
it were so a wrestling match, a bull fight, 
or a battlefield would have made drama 
for us. А drama must have form like other 
arts. On this Aristotle’s views still remain 
our chief source of guidance. The idea of 
conflict does not help us to understand what 
makes drama. What of conflict is there in 
‘As You Like It’ orin ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’? A biased analysis will see conflict 
everywhere, in every meeting of human 
beings. Another way of explaining what 
Shaw means by conflict is that human vitality, 
when untrammelled, finds the most surprising 
and multifarious expressions. Drama, and 
-in fact, all the arts must seek their material 
in this abundant and uninhibited manifesta- 
tion of the human spirit. 

What makes comedy in Shaw із the 
consequences of suppression of human vitality 
by various forms of inhibition—the victim 
in such a situation transfers his loyalty from 
Nature to Convention, from God to Man, 
from the spontaneous to the mechanical. The 
examples range from Ramsden to Raina, 
from the upholder of the Lares and Penates 
of domestic life to the idealist, who does not 
know what the ideal is because she does not 
know the real. In the abandonment of the 
real there are snares for all, the intelligent 
as well as the comparatively dull. To expose 
how they are enmeshed, enmeshed in the false 
is the comic art of Shaw. 

In the interpretation of the play Fabian 
ideas seem to enjoy a significant place. It 
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is known that Shaw was a Fabian. His 
characters, therefore, are likely to reflect his 
If they do, it is a pity. For a drama 
ів not а subjective creation. Its 
depends upon our knowledge and under- 
standing of human nature, and not upon 
the capacity to create a semblance of life by 
imposing upon the characters we imagine 
the views and opinions we hold ourselves. 
Shaw's characters have the limitation of being 
projections of himself, and one has the feeling 
that they live, if they live at all, by a kind 
of borrowed vitality. | 

The semblance об Ше communicated by 
borrowing of this nature falls short of the 
requirement of art. When we see this, we 
should refuse to apply aesthetic principles 
for assessing the value of a poem, a play, or 
other work of literature. We may list such 
performances as illustrations of history, politics 
or economics, They are examples of spurious 
art, and students of literature have hardly 
any concern with them. 2 

In ‘Arms and the Man’ Fabian ideas may 
enter but they seem, on the whole, not to 
interfere with the ^ presentment of human 
types, and the comic exposure along the 
lines suggested above. Raina's idealism is the 
result of an immature personality played 
upon ‘by nurse and mother.‘ Her tastes 
belong to a much lower level. But she has 
always been shaped and moulded Бу а 
personality stronger then hers. She is passive, 
receptive, unidea’d. Sergius becomes her 
idol. But she did not uumediately yield to 
him. It was a family arrangement far more 
than personal choice, and she wanted time 
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to decide. Her mother brought this point 
up against her as evidence of her unaware- 
ness of true worth. But she had no enthusiasm 
for Sergius. She called him a hero yet all 
the while she was using a borrowed vocabul- 
ary. She shows to the end an incapacity 
for passion. Her defect is that she is not 
grown up. Her description of Bluntschli 
as her chocolate-cream stresses the 
fact. 

When she comes under the spell of the 
Swiss soldier and hears about the  soldier's 
habit of carrying chocolate to the battlefield 
in place of gun-powder, she is impressed. 
Bluntschli knows how to handle her—he 
handles her as a child, and his personality 
with its rude strength conquers her. She 
does not suffer disillusionment. -For she never 
rises to the height of an idea, Her mind is 
too concrete for this. She likes the Swiss 
soldier because he is so masterly in his ways 
—because she thinks she will find in him 
a master to obey, a mother and nurse rolled 
into one instead ofliving a life of strain with 
Sergius in the rarified atmosphere of the 
‘higher love’, which she neither understands 
nor has any sympathy for. 'The real breach 
had jtaken place for a cause more funda- 
mental than the Louka affair, which was, 
however, handy as justification for it. 

Bluntschli is not a superman, he is only 
a rough-and-ready sort of man, with a gift 
for inventing entertaining stories about the 
habits of soldiers in the battlefield. He does 
not lack courage but hates the idea of 
consciously posing as a hero. Ніз own posi- 
tion was too ambiguous for keeping up a 
pretence of heroism. So he made a ruthless 
onslaught on heroism, degrading everyone to 
the level of a coward or a fool. His criticism 
is not criticism of the heroic ideal. It wasa 
temporary improvisation to get out of an 
uncomfortable position in the presence of a 
young and attractive girl of being too clearly 


soldier 


shown up as a coward. His ready wit 
earned for him credit with the girl. The 
vehemence and vigour of his statement 
proved him to be a man of greater vitality 
than the man to whom she was formally 
affianced. Sergius’s idealism had а bloodless 
and pallid- complexion. It was earnest and 
sincere but without roots in his character. 
Riana did not argue the matter out but 
between the two men, she chose the stronger, 
not the better. 

Under cover of self-denunciation and the 
denunciation of the art of warfare, Bluntschli 
concealed a considerable measure of courage. 
That he went to war without being driven by 
economic necessity or patriotism із clear 
evidence of the fact that he was a lover of 
adventure, that risking life seemed to hima 
source of pleasure and excitement. He called 
himself a romantic. Such a label well 
describes his spirit. At the same time his 
tendency to a clear-eyed contemplation of 
the facts of life is a damning trait from the 
point of view of the romantic temper. What 
distinguishes him from the other characters 
із his irony. It is an evidence of self- 
knowledge in which Raina and Sergius were 
alike deficient. 

Sergius’s first appearance follows his 
victory in the battlefield and his dislodgement 
from Raina’s heart. His military glory was 
a piece of tinsel: he seemed to have been 
more maligned than admired for his success. 
There is no general criticism that glory in 
arms is false and meaningless. Bluntschli’s 
words are adapted to the understanding ofa 
child. The factors in war are complex. 
No simple view can be taken of them. It 
will be wrong to see in the remarks a criticism 
that war is a holiday for cowards and victory 
the result of superior force easily overwhelming 
an inferior. Such inferences may be drawn 
and, are, in fact, drawn but they are com- 
pletely unrelated to facts, 
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Sergius had tried to live up to an ideal 
but human nature asserted itself. The 
difference between what he imagined himself 
to be and what he was in reality appears in 
his relation with Louka. It was not an 
aberration, a sudden falling-off from the level 
where he belonged. It was in fact a discovery 
of his true self and it was to his honour that he 
did not try to climb back and pretend to 
rehabilitate himself. He found that Louka 
could give him what Raina could not. He 
lived in an unreal world like Raina. lLouka’s 
world was sordid but real enough. And 
Sergius in accepting Louka, accepted the real. 
Bluntschli, had no fears on the ground of 

remoteness from the real. He had 
plenty of stories to tell her to keep her amused, 
and once she started to live with him, the 
scales would surely fall from her eyes. 

Louka is a social climber, not merely a 
Fabian. She valued herself too highly and 
was accepted at the price she put upon herself. 
She did not care for any convention that 
barred her way to social ascent. She had 


measured herself in her imagination with 
Raina and Catherine. She did not think her- 
self below her mistress and other social 
superiors. She has wit and no desire to flirt 
even with a hero from the battlefield until 
she is assured of his serious intentions. - А 
centrality of purpose in her character is the 
key to her success, Whatever she does and 
thinks is related to a singie aim—the achieve- 
ment of social elevation. This aim, she thinks, 
is the only one worth living for. She despises 
Nicola because he belongs to an older tradition 
and accepts the servile role in a submissive 
Spirit. 

The Petkoffs are typical of a society which 
shows a readiness to accept new values in the 
place of the old in the name of progress. The 
comic element in this is found in. the tendency 


to copy fashion rather than to supply a need. 


Even if the fashion should have its theoretical 
justification, it is still vulnerable to ridicule 
because what is accepted is accepted for the 
wrong reason, from a desire to imitate the best 
without a just sense of its worth. * 





* One ofa series of three lectures delivered at Ulubaria College, West Bengal, under a scheme 


sponsored by the University of Calcutta. 
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Shelley’s Skylark 
Prof. КАлїтрА8 Вовк 


І 


. In the very second line of the poem (“Bird 
thou never wert") Shelley makes clear his 
symbolic intention : he would like us to exclude 


from our minds any visual images of огпі- ` 


thological specimens, of the sort which Mark 
Rampion rather perversely describes—" a 


mere bird, with blood and feathers and a nest - 


and appetite for caterpillars’ (Point Counter 
Point). The soaring bird is easily allied toa 
spiritual principle. У 
works Shelley read with ‘considerable care, 
Plato, frequently associates the two. Here, 
for instance, is a characteristic passage. Plato 
is speaking (in Phaedrus) of him who, when 
he-sees the beauty of earth, is transported 


with the recollection of true beauty: “he 


would like to fly away, but he cannot; he із 


like a bird fluttering and looking upwards and. 


careless of the world below." Shelley may 
also have remembered Bosola’s remark to the 
Duchess of Malfi : 

*Didst thou ever see а lark in a-cage? 
Such is the soul in the body". 

There is no reason to think that such senti- 
ments in regard to the body-mind problem 
have been confined to Plato and Webster. 
Nevertheless, the Platonic synchronisation of 
the rise of the soul with the contemplation of 
beauty is interesting because it is certainly 
very close to Shelley's conception. 


For, to work on the implications of the last- 


line of the second stanza—‘‘And singing still 
dost soar, And soaring ever  singest— Shelley 
saw in the skylark’s song not merely a co- 
existence but identification (that seems to be 


In fact, the man whose: 


the function of the chiasmus) of two different, 
even opposed, activities; singing which is 
related to expression, creation, Beauly and soar- 
ing which stands for aspiration, exploration, 
Knowledge. It is because it unites Knowledge 
with Beauty that the Skylark’s song is perfect. 

This two-fold character of the song is 
brought out by the structure of Shelley’s poem 
itself. A fact about the poem has been 
noticed : there seems to be a break after stanza 
ХП. All the images are crowded into the 
first part and the second part practically 
contains none’ whatever. But the inference 
is not that Shelley’s imagination or inspiration, 
after running riot in the first part, dwindles, 
that Shelley’s inspiration (as Leavis unchari- 
tably suggests) is of the kind “that works only 
when the critical intelligence is switched off". 
(Revaluation, p. 215). Amore profitable 
approach will be to recognize that in the two 
parts of the poem the song of the Skylark is 
considered in its two aspects: first part (stan- 
заз І-ХІТ) is concerned with Beauty, and the 
second (Stanzas XIII to the end) with 
Knowledge. There has been a division between 
the two, and hence the imperfections and the 
contradictions : P. 

We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not 
Our sincerest laughter - 
With some pain is fraught. 

It is the greatness of the Skylark’s song 
that it has, if momentarily, healed this 
division. 

l II 
The images in the poem ought to be 
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significant : in stanza VII the poet himself 
suggests that these are tentative attempts at 
describing something which properly speaking, 
cannot be described. The images are only 
approximations—‘‘What is most like thee". 

It is significant that the first clear visual 
image that Shelley suggests is—‘‘a cloud of 
бге”, It may not be tdo fanciful to notice 
here a union of the two elements—aspiration 
(fire) and creation (cloud). In any case, that 
this is a key image is shown by its elaboration 
in the five stanzas that follow. The sun, stars, 
the moon quickly associate thémselves with 
the light-principle, and from the moon “raining 
out her beams" we pass on to the cloud-idea, 
If it is objected that Shelley was primarily 
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concerned with the idea of abundance and it 
was this that prompted his search for the 
similes which contain the image, one can 
nevertheless point out that Shelley’s restricting 
himself to these two fields—light and cloud— 
in the opening part is certainly not without 
significance. And in characteristic contexts 
the two fields combine. The ruling image— 
the cloud illuminated by the golden lightning 
—suggests- the transfiguration of a beautiul 
natural object ; it becomes one of those 
visions which provide beautiful revelation. 
The image of the poet “hidden in the light 
of thought", is, for instance, an expression of 
beauty which is illuminating emotionally and 
also intellectually. 


: Book Review 


Anatomy of Criticism. Four Essays by 
Northrop Frye (Princeton University Press, 
1957, pp. 354). 

The book consists of four essays (Histori- 
cal Criticism, Ethical Criticism, Archetypal 
Criticism & Rhetorical Criticism) in addition 
to a polemical introduction and a tentative 
conclusion, -The last two titles describe 
the nature of their content, and also, the 
general character of the work itself: this is 
no definitive attempt to lay bare the truth 
about criticism. It makes a series of sugges- 
tions, 
the aid of illustrative material. One is 
often left wondering about the purpose of 
the various statements, their meaning and 
their bearing upon the entire business of 
the enquiry. The last three items in the 
table of contents are notes, glossary and 
index. They are usefulto the reader and 
serve also to give a view of the extent of 
the author’s erudition. The following are 
among the technical terms explained in the 
glossary :—Alazon, Anagogic, 
Auto, Dianoia, Eiron,- High Mimetic, Image, 
Ironic, Lexis, Melos, Opsis, etc.- The termi- 
nology may be familiar to students of Aristotle, 


Maud Bodkin, etc. The explanation never- 


theless provides useful guidance. 

Prof. Frye covers a large field, his main 
purpose seems. to be to bring 
examination the principles and technique 
of literary criticism. To do this he ranges 
from the most ancient works of literature 
to the most modern. The survey is under- 
taken to vindicate criticism as a mode’ of 
thought, existing in its own right and not 


under 
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mostly in an abstract form without 


Archetype, . 


parasitically or as an expression of a ritual 
gesture. 

The elaborate study with all its subtlety 
and the learning on which it bases itself, 
fails to make a clear impression upon the 
mind. Details have been fitted into the 
structure of the argument, discussion about 
subdivisions of symbol, about myth and 
literary genres, fill the pages, not illumina- 
tingly, but nevertheless with a sense of a far- 
pecing gaze, which brings together scattered 


material although without being able to 


impose upon it a structure, coordinating it 


-and making it part of a coherent view. The 


book, however, contains individual passages 
which are. thought-provoking and. indicate 
the author's preoccupation with the problem 
he investigates. А work of this length can 
hardly be satisfactory when regarded as a 
whole. It meanders and seems now and 
then lost in a- forest without a sense of 
direction. Abstract discussions, moving on 
the plane of speculation and analysis, have 
often a tendency to break away from the 
mooring of facts and achieve results which 
provide little or no guidance to those 
interested in the same problem. Anatomy of 
Criticism suffers from this defect but there 
are redeeming features, which force us to 
admit that the attempt was worth making. 

We shall refer to some of the statements 
which Prof. Frye makes,’ They will illustrate 
the trend of his argument and will provide 


а glimpse of the quality of the mind at 


work::**We discover that the critical theory 
of genres is stuck precisely where Aristotle 
left it" (p. 13). “The history of taste is no 
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more a part of the structure of criticism than 
the Huxley-Wilberforce debate is a part of 
the structure of biological science” (p. 18) 
‘There are no definite positions to be taken 
in chemistry of philology, and if there are any 
to be taken in criticism, criticism js not a 
field of genuine learning" (p. 19). -*'Value- 
judgements (e. g. Shakespeare is one ofthe 
great poets of the world) are founded on the 
study of literature ; the study of literature 
can never be founded оп value-judgements" 
(p. 20). “We begin to suspect that the 
literary value-judgements are projections of 
social ones" (p. 22). “Good taste follows 
and is developed by the study of literature ; 
its precision results from knowledge, but does 
not produce knowledge" (р. 27). ‘Good 
commentary naturaly does not read ideas 
into the poem ; it reads and trauslates what 
is there, and the evidence that it 1s there 18 
offered by the study of the structure of 
imagery with which it begins" (p. 86). 
‘ ‘Exuberance is beauty’, said Blake. That 
seems to me a practically definitive solution, 
not only of the minor question of what beauty 
is, but of the far more important problem of 
what the conception of catharsis and ecstasis 
really mean” (p. 94). “...any serious study 
ofliterature soon shows that the real diffe- 
гепсе between the original and the imitative 
poet is simply that the former is more 
profoundly imitative. Originality returns to 
the origins of literature, as radicalism returns 
toits roots. The remark of Mr. Eliot that 
a good poet is more likely to steal than to 
imitate affords a more balanced view of 
convention, as it indicates that the poem is 
specifically involved with other poems, not 
vaguely, with such abstractions as tradition 
or style” (p.p. 97-98). 
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The final positions of Prcfessor Frye is 
indicated in the following words, concluding 
his study (р. 354) :- 


“If I have read the last chapter of 
Finnegans Wake correctly, what happens there 
isthat the dreamer, after spending the night 
in communion with а vast body of 
metaphorical identifications, wakens and goes 
about his business forgetting his dream, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, failing to use, or even to 
realize that he can use, the “keys ої dream- 
land". What he fails to do is therefore left 
for the reader to do, the “ideal reader 
suffering from an ideal insomnia", as Joyce 
calls him, in other words the critic. Some 
such activity as this of reforging the broken 
links between creation and knowledge, art 
and science, myth and concept, is what I 
envisage for criticism". 


This is an original attitude. One will 
accept it the more readily because criticism 
is identified with the. role of interpretation, 
without which a work ofart remains largely 
unvocal, unable to communicate. 


Prof Frye's main position appears to be 
sound. What leads to it isa difficult road, 
full of subtleties and complications, not easy 
to unravel, As we go along the road, not 
always with a sense of following his lead, 
we are delighted by a series of obiter dicta, 
which are rewarding even when we fail to 
see the connexions, the links in the chain 
of his argument. These obiter dicta will -be 
valued by the ordinary student of literature 
not possessing the «equipment to enter into 
the analysis and speculation the learned 
writer employs to support his thesis. 


Dr. S. C. Sen. 


Barker’s Waste 


Dr. A. D. CHOUDHURI. 


Granville-Barker was an unusual perso- 
nality. No man did more than he for the 
establishment and organisation of repertory 
companies. He was an experienced actor 
and ` producer, and an authority on 
Shakespeare. His activities as a producer 
at the Court Theatre (1904-7) were a land- 
markin the history of contemporary English 
drama. l 

In spite ofall these activities he composed 
plays which command attention and stimulate 
discussion even to-day. Although he wrote 
in the same period as Shaw and Galsworthy, 
he evolved his own idiom of dramatic ex- 
pression, and his plays are deliberate ex- 
periments in his search for a flexible medium 
of expression. Waste, written in 1907, is a 
remarkable play. A drama with a strong 
accent on sex, it is Barker’s most powerful 
production. The dialogue gains a poignancy 
as the dramatist develops his theme how a 
brilliant life was wasted. Henry Trebell is 
a much nobler creature than any of the 
characters we encounter in contemporary 
drama, His vast powers thwarted by fate 
give majesty to the tragic conception. Frank 
expression of genuine passion is rarein Shaw 
and hardly ever found in Galsworthy’s plays. 
Witness the following in Waste : 

Amy O’ Connell. (Struggling...with herself) 

Oh, why do you rouse me 


like this? 
Trebell. Because I want you. 
Amy O? Connell, Want me to......... Е 


Trebell. Want you to...kiss me just once. 
Amy О’ Gonnell. (Yielding) If I do......... 


don't let me go mad, will 
you ? 
Perhaps. (He bends over her, 
head drops back) Now. 

Amy O Connell, Yes! 

. (She kisses him оп the 
mouth. Then he would 
release her, but suddenly 
she clings again.) Oh... 
...don't let me go. 

(Act I) 

The power with which Barker portrays 
the anguish and frustration in Trebell’s heart 
is striking. The loss of the child and the 
blow to his political career make him ponder, 
for the first time over the deeper issues of life. 
He confesses to his sister : 

Trebell ..... I have stood for success, 

Fanny ; I shall stand for success. 
I could still do more outside 
the Cabinet than the rest of 
them, wil do. But 
suddenly I've a  fecling the 
work would be barren. What 
is it in your thoughts and 
actions which makes them bear 
fruit? Something that the 
roughest peasant may have in 
common with the best of us 
intellectual Men... something 
that a dog might have. It isn't 
successful cleverness. 
(Act IV.) 

The passage points to a certain richness 
inimaginative understanding of things, and 
a peculiar depth in the comprehension of 
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Trebell. 


inside, 


the totality of life that we rarely come across 
in the contemporary drama of England. 
Here is а man who suddenly discovers 
himself in a world of unconquerable forces, 
and his utterance has something of the 
nobility of tragic grandeur. Torn by anguish 
and a sense of frustration, he becomes 
conscious of the unknown world outside his 
immediate pursuits, of the futility of wordly 
successes ; 
Trebell, Y've reasoned my way through 
I see how awful it is to have 
the double blow fall. 
(The wave of his agony rising 
again.) But here’s something in 
me which no knowledge touches 
ана some feeling......some power 
which should be the beginning 
of new strength. But, it has been 
killed in me unborn before Ї 
had learnt to understand......... 
and that is killing me. 
(Crying out) Why......why did 
no woman teach you to be 
gentle? why did you never 


Frances. 


Trebell. 


Frances. 


believe in any woman? Perhaps 
even І am to blame...... 

The little fool, the little fool... ... 
why did she kill my child ? What 
did it matter ? What I thought 
her ? We were committed 
together to that one thing. Do 
you think I did not know that 
I was heartless and that she was 
socially in the wrong ? 

But what did Nature care for 
that? And Nature has broken 
us ? 


Trebeil. 


(Act IV.) 

This forceful language of despair and 
negation is unknown to Galsworthy or even 
Shaw. Here is an instinctive recognition of 
the obscure paradoxical forces of life and by 
virture of that the dramatist probes deeper 
into the essence of human nature and activities. 
As a study of a fine individual, struggling 
against invincible forces Waste achieves 
something of the grandeur of Greek tragedy. 
The tragedy as a whole is dark and stern: 
hardly a ray of hope illuminates the vast 
spectacle of waste. 
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